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Karl Shaptro: Poet in Uniform 


DAYTON KOHLER’ 


Tae poet in uniform is at a disadvan- 
tage today. There is, first, the common 
reader’s conception of the singing soldier, 
a romantic figure in the image of Rupert 
Brooke, whose traditional accents can 
glorify a cause. But, as Gertrude Stein 
has pointed out, there is little poetry in 
the mechanical destruction of modern 
warfare. So your poet echoes too often 
the noble sentiments of other men in 
older wars. If, on the other hand, he is 
interested in more than literary exploita- 
tion of the cruelties and heroism of bat- 
tle, he must maintain, at all cost, his own 
integrity as an artist while conforming 
outwardly to a military ritual that is 
always against the privacy of the indi- 
vidual. 


Karl Shapiro is a case in point. Al- 
though he has been called a “‘war poet,” 
it is clear that he is not the poet of this 
war in the sense that Mauldin is its best 
cartoonist and Ernie Pyle its reporter. 
The poems he wrote while serving with 
the Army in the Southwest Pacific re- 
flect the topicality of the war; but he 


Just returned from the armed forces in the Paci- 
fic; now at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 
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manages to relate its horrors and bore- 
dom to his picture of the larger world, 
which he had appraised at something 
considerably less than its face value be- 
fore he put on a uniform. Consequently, 
he was not likely to be aroused to the 
sentimental optimism of a Rupert 
Brooke or shocked into the equally sen- 
timental disgust of a Siegfried Sassoon. 
He belongs to the generation which grew 
up under the shadow of one war to fight in 
another, even more disastrous. As a poet 
facing the spectacle of war, he learned 
that anger was useless, idealism impos- 
sible. There remained only the task of re- 
porting honestly things seen and heard. 
Aware of the spiritual and emotional 
climate of his generation, Shapiro can be 
“as anonymous as the other guy” in re- 
cording with sharp, dry imagery his ob- 
servations of the everyday world, down 
to the “wonderful nonsense of lotions of 
Lucky Tiger,” and in dramatizing the 
spirit of an age marked by violence and 
suspense. The bitterness and crisp irony 
of his work spring from the temper of his 
generation, not from his private experi- 
ence as a soldier. 

There is a generation made anony- 
mous by the war, men from schools and 
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shops and farms whose lives were re- 
duced to a military pattern as unvarying 
as their khakis and dungarees. Their 
names are as commonplace as a page of 
any telephone directory, and you have 
seen their faces in quick newsreel 
glimpses: soldiers crouching in the shad- 
ows of a hedge outside a ruined town in 
Normandy, a marine coughing in the 
smoke below Bloody Nose Ridge on 
Peleliu, a pharmacist’s mate running 
with his kit across the flaming deck of the 
“Franklin,” a black boy from Alabama at 
his battle station when the kamikaze 
came over. On blistering coral atolls or in 
Anzio mud they talked of women, food, 
and home; and in their fatigue and bore- 
dom they forgot that the war was the 
most common and moving experience of 
their generation. They are also the pic- 
turesque or sentimental figures of most of 
the journalistic writing of the war. Sha- 
piro has attempted no such reportage 
about the homesick, wry-humored men 
with whom he served for three years in 
Australia and New Guinea. Knowing the 
difficulties that confront the poet in war- 
time, he has avoided poetry of action in 
which the imagination has little part. In 
his introduction to V-Letter he wrote: 

Since the war began, I have tried to be on 
guard against becoming a “war poet”..... It 
is not the commonplace of suffering or the 
platitudinous comparison with the peace, or the 
focus on the future that should occupy us; but 
the spiritual progress or retrogression of the man 
in war, the increase or decrease in his knowledge 
of beauty, government and religion. 

We know very well that the most resounding 
slogans ring dead after a few years, and that it is 
not for poetry to keep pace with public speeches 
and the strategy of events. We learn that war is 
an affection of the human spirit, without any 
particular reference to “‘values.” In the totality 
of striving and suffering we come to see the 
great configuration abstractly, with oneself at 
the center reduced in size but not in meaning, 
like a V-letter. We learn that distance and new 
spatial arrangements cannot disturb the pri- 
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mordial equation of man equals man and nation 
nation. We learn finally that if war can teach 
anything it can teach humility; if it can test 
anything it can test externality against the soul.? 


This statement is important in the 
light of his own development as a poet, 
for most of the poems which have made 
him an outstanding figure in his genera- 
tion were written during the war years. 
When he was inducted into the Army in 
March, 1942, his name was known only 
to readers of a few little magazines and 
the “New Directions” anthology Five 
Young American Poets. He was already 
in the Southwest Pacific when his first 
book, Person, Place and Thing appeared 
in 1942. These poems had a critical suc- 
cess because their concrete substance and 
variety of subject brought to America 
the same jolting impact that Auden and 
his group had given English poetry in the 
early thirties. In 1944 he received a Gug- 
genheim fellowship and in the same year 
a special award from the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. V-Letter 
was awarded the Pulitzer Poetry Prize 
for 1944. Essay on Rime was published 
October 30, 1945, after Shapiro’s release 
from service in July. A fourth volume, 
The Place of Love, was printed for limited 
distribution in Australia in 1942; it will 
be re-written, however, before publica- 
tion in this country. It is safe to say that 
these four books make Karl Shapiro, at 
thirty-two, the challenging figure among 
our younger writers, the type of poet who 
can hold among disturbing circumstances 
to the difficult discipline of his craft. 

This is the chief impression gained 
from reading Essay on Rime, probably 
his most remarkable book to date. Even 
more remarkable is the fact that it was 
written in the jungles of the Dutch East 
Indies, without recourse to libraries, and 


2 Quoted by kind permission of Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, the publishers of the book. 
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that its wide framework of cultural and 
moral reference was drawn almost entire- 
ly from memory. In his poetic essay of 
more than two thousand lines he takes 
stock both of modern poetry “in the mid- 
century of our art” and of his own re- 
sources as a writer. There are few ab- 
stractions here; his examples and opin- 
ions are as crisp and precise as his lyric 
poems, for, as he states, his wish 


is but to call a rose a rose 
and not a trope. 


Specifically he is concerned with the con- 
fusion in literature which has resulted 
from the demoralization of Western cul- 
ture. To this end he examines the critics 
and poets, who, he feels, are still signifi- 
cant voices in our time; and he presents 
his own findings from the readings of 
these men under three headings: ‘“The 
Confusion in Prosody,” ‘“The Confusion 
in Language,” and ‘“The Confusion in 
Belief.’ Faced by the breakdown of tra- 
ditional forms, he believes that the best 
resources of the past come to us through 
Bridges’ work on Milton, Lanier’s Sci- 
ence of English Verse, and Saintsbury’s 
study of prose rhythms. The modern 
masters, he feels, are Eliot and Joyce, 
and he speaks as a poet concerned with 
problems of craftmanship when he says 
that in Eliot “the triumph of a new form 
is certain”’ and of ““Ash Wednesday”’ that 


in a hundred years no poem 
has sung itself so exquisitely well. 


In Joyce he sees the possibilities of “a 
new rhythmical idiom” through a fusion 
of poetry and prose. Many of his conclu- 
sions are not new, of course. Only his way 
of looking at these writers who have put 
a deep imprint upon the literature of our 
time and his way of expressing his ideas 
are new and seasoned by reflection. 

He is equally concerned with the con- 
fusion of language and diversity of styles 


that mark the breakdown of a cultural 
tradition. He acknowledges his debt to 
Auden, who taught him much about 
poetry as direct perception and sees an 
important moment in modern poetry 
when 


a set 
of more or less Oxford radicals unloaded 
their gear of games and books and politics 
Blazers and alcohol and hockey-sticks 
Into the lap of middle age. 


But he also sees Auden pursuing ‘‘the 
lost Eurydice of Character” through a 
confusion of factual statement and pri- 
vate imagery that often results in wilful 
cleverness with words, rather than lan- 
guage, as experience. Eliot in The Waste 
Land showed the modern world as wreck- 
age. Auden took the material of Eliot but 
showed other poets how they could 
laugh, as well as weep, among the ruin. 
And Shapiro takes much of his liveliness 
from Auden’s example. In Essay on 
Rime he is as nimble and direct as a good 
boxer. 

He is best, however, in his discussion 
of failure in belief among modern poets. 
As the traditional faith declined, poets 
have tried to find a substitute in evolu- 
tion or politics or art itself. He makes 
Hart Crane a symbol of the artist’s de- 
spair when belief has failed: 


.Crane died for modern rime, a wasted death; 
I make the accusation with the right 

Of one who loved his book; died without cause 
Leaped from the deck-ra‘l of his disbelief 

To senseless strangulation, When we shall damn 
The artist who interprets all sensation, 

All activity, all experience, all 

Belief through art, then this chief suicide 

May be redeemed. 


And he feels that the resigned skepticism 
over moral values among our younger 
poets accounts for the fact that 


The rime produced by soldiers of our war 
Is the most sterile of the century. 
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This reaffirmation of belief is one of 
the distinctive qualities of Shapiro’s 
verse. In Person, Place and Thing and V- 
Letter there is a growing conviction of 
the necessity to believe that finds its best 
expression in “The Saint” and in the 
concluding stanza of “The Leg”: 


The body, what is it, Father, but a sign 

To love the force that grows us, to give back 

What in Thy palm is senselessness and mud? 

Knead, Knead the substance of our under- 
standing 

Which must be beautiful in flesh to walk, 

That if Thou take me angrily in hand 

And hurl me to the shark, I shall not die! 


Essay on Rime would be an important 
book in any period. As the work of a 
young man soldiering in the Southwest 
Pacific, it is all the more eloquent in its 
plea for a poetry based on humanly 
moral values. Karl Shapiro states with 
urgent voice the need for poetry that 
communicates in the direct language of 
experience what men see and sense, pre- 
cise with precision of the emotions, not of 
mind. He comes close to stating his own 
literary creed when he writes: 

Ideas are no more words 
Than phoenixes are birds. The metaphysician 
Deals with ideas as words, the poet with things, 
For in the poet’s mind the phoenix sings. 


His poetry, like Auden’s, is an act 
within the living world. This he demon- 
strated in Five Young American Poets, 
where his poems were grouped simply 
under the title “Noun.” Person, Place 
and Thing, one year later, made even 
more explicit his recognition that poetry 
can be concrete substance, not tricks of 
rhetoric. To the discerning reader it was 
plain that he took much of his manner 
from Auden, but the material was un- 
mistakably his own. One of the greatest 
of his gifts was a controlled balance be- 
tween observation and insight, the abili- 
ty to look long and steadily at the scat- 
tered details of modern life and then to 
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arrange them in a pattern which gave 
them meaning as well as form. Thus, in 
“Drug Store” he puts down, side by side, 
his notations of baseball scores, Coca- 
Cola, juke boxes, lipsticks, cheap fiction, 
and manages, at the same time, to tell us 
something relevant about a younger 
generation lounging wasted hours. This 
is poetry which seems to move, as one 
critic has said, from outside in, depend- 
ing less upon the writer than upon itself. 
It exists within a larger frame of refer- 
ence than the private experience of the 
poet. This is a quality rare in poetry to- 
day, when so many poets seem to find 
their imagery only within private worlds 
which they inhabit. He uses the same 
method in one of the best of his war 
poems, ‘Troop Train”: 


And on through crummy continents and days, 
Deliberate, grimy, slightly drunk we crawl 
The good-bad boys of circumstance and chance, 
Whose bucket-helmets bang the empty wall 
Where twist the murdered bodies of our packs 
Next to the guns that only seem themselves. 
And distance like a strap adjusted shrinks, 
Tightens across the shoulder and holds firm. 


Here is a deck of cards, out of this hand, 

Dealer, deal me my luck, a pair of bulls, 

The right draw to a flush, the one-eyed jack. 

Diamonds and hearts are red but spades are 
black, 

And spades are spades and clubs are clovers— 
black. 

But deal me winners, souvenirs of peace. 

This stands to reason and arithmetic, 

Luck also travels and not all come back. 


Trains lead to ships and ships to death or 
trains, 

And trains to death or trucks, and trucks to 
death, 

Or trucks lead to the march, the march to death, 

Or that survival which is all our hope; 

And death leads back to trucks and trains and 
ships, 

But life leads to the march, O flag! at last 

The place of life found after trains and death 

—Nightfall of nations brilliant after war. 


3 Reprinted by permission of the publishers, 
Reyna! & Hitchcock. 
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In this earlier volume he demonstrated 
an ironic humor as well. “Scyros” set 
the modern catastrophe into jogging 
rhythm: 


No island singly lay 
But lost its name that day 
The Ainu dived across the plunging sands 
From dawn to dawn to dawn 
King George’s birds came on 
Strafing the tulips from his children’s hands 


Thus in the classic sea 
Southeast from Thessaly 
The dynamited mermen washed ashore 
And tritons dressed in steel 
Trolled heads with rod and reel 
And dredged potatoes from the Aegean floor 


Hot is the sky and green 
Where Germans have been seen 
The moon leaks metal on the Atlantic fields 
Pink boys in birthday shrouds 
Loop lightly through the clouds 
Or coast the peaks of Finland on their shields 


That prophet year by year 
Lay still but could not hear 
Where scholars tapped to find his new remains 
Gog and Magog ate pork 
In vertical New York 
And war began next Wednesday on the Danes.‘ 


Through his bright visual impressions of 
persons, places, and things, caught as if 
with a camera eye “taking at odd angles 
the bitter scene,”’ one can trace the ex- 
periences which have shaped the wry, 
objective irony of his protest against an 
industrial middle-class society, with its 
moral stagnation, unemployment, and 
poverty of pre-war years. His native 
Baltimore he describes as row after row 
of featureless houses drowsing in Sunday 
afternoon boredom and an artificial park 
for suburban despair. The University of 
Virginia, where he spent one year, taught 
him that 


To hurt the Negro and avoid the Jew 
Is the curriculum. 


4 Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock 
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Johns Hopkins is “the Oxford of all sick- 
ness.” He was by turn bitter, ironic, 
chastely sentimental in his indictment of 
modern society for its affront to the hu- 
man spirit. These poems were written 
with firmness of mood and singleness of 
purpose. Their topicality barred them 
from the myth-making intentions of 
much modern poetry, but they revealed 
a poet who had looked carefully at the 
important objects of modern life and re- 
flected intelligently upon all that he had 
seen. 

The style which framed his early po- 
ems ranged from the traditional rhythms 
to involved subtleties and loose impro- 
visations. He could turn from an Auden- 
esque jingle like ““To a Guinea Pig” — 
What do you care, dear total stranger, 


For the successful failure of my safest danger, 
My pig in the poke or dog in the manger, 


Or who does what in the where of his chamber 
Probing for his gallstones and the rods of amber 
When the succubae sing and the accusers clam- 
ber?— 

to a lyric as poised and graceful as 
“Travelogue for Exiles” or a stanza as 
casual and effective as the ending of 
“Nostalgia,” written in the Indian 
Ocean in March, 1942: 

Laughter and grief join hands. Always the heart 
Clumps in the breast with heavy stride 

The face grows lined and wrinkled like a chart, 


The eyes bloodshot with tears and tide. 
Let the wind blow, for many a man shall die. 


The final impression of Person, Place 
and Thing was one of sensual immediacy 
of a kind that had been lacking from 
poetry for several generations. The poet’s 
delight in purely physical phenomena, a 
sense of man alive in bone and blood and 
sinew, recalled an Elizabethan richness 
and cut sharply across what he has called 
“the Late Victorian lilt.” It was mascu- 
line poetry in the true sense of the word; 
and even the rank imagery of “The Fly” 
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conveyed, without offense, its mood of 
horror and disgust. The Place of Love, 
which followed, continues in the strain of 
physical awareness. Many of these poems 
have an Old Testament frankness which 
Shapiro has acknowledged; the fact that 
they were written in an isolated Army 
camp in northern Australia will explain, 
I think, the daring but never crude play 
of the poet’s imagination. 

V-Letter is in certain respects a more 
uneven collection than its predecessors. 
Person, Place and Thing was satiric and 
passionate at the same time, because he 
was writing about a middle-class society 
that he had studied at close range and in 
careful detail. There was a realistic bite 
to his presentation of the familiar scene; 
we recognize the quality of wit which en- 
livens his verse. But in many of the po- 
ems written in the Southwest Pacific he 
was dealing with a new and different cul- 
ture which he could view only from the 
outside. Being involved in the grim busi- 
ness of fighting gave him littie time to 
digest his impressions of a land where 
war had imposed its mechanical pattern 
upon the beach and the jungle. He is con- 
sistent, however, in his use of concrete 
details to create an impression or a mood. 
Some of his poems of “Place,” like “Mel- 
bourne” and “New Guinea,” are little 
more than travelogues in verse. Others, 
like “Hill at Parramatta” and “Sydney 
Bridge,”’ convey the authentic quality of 
a landscape and its meaning to a stranger 
from America. In the anapestic rhythm 
of “Sydney Bridge” he captures not only 
the appearance of the bridge but also its 
utilitarian function: 


You are marxist and sweaty! You grind for the 
labor of days; 

And O sphinx of our harbor of beauty, your 
banner is red 

And outflung on the street of the world like a 
silvery phrase! 
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“Sunday: New Guinea” also captures a 
human scene in its complexity of foreign 
scene and mood of homesickness. 
Among the “Things” he presents are 
“The Gun,” “Fireworks,” ‘Piano,’ 
“Christmas Tree,” and “The Syna- 
gogue.” The last is one of the best poems 
he has written, a study of the Jewish 
race as reflected by the racial texture of 
his own mind and imagination: 
We live by virtue of philosophy, 
Past love, and have our devious reward. 
For faith he gave us land and took the land, 
Thinking us exiles of all humankind. 


Our name is yet the identity of God 
That storms the falling altar of the world. 


But he is best in his poems of “Per- 
sons.” “Elegy for a Dead Soldier” is 
quietly reflective in its tribute to a vic- 
tim of the needless waste of war. It is the 
epitaph of the common man: 

No history deceived him, for he knew 

Little of times and armies not his own; 

He never felt that peace was but a loan, 

Had never questioned the idea of gain. 

Beyond the headlines once or twice he saw 

The gathering of a power by a few 

But could not tell their names. 


There is complete revelation of the poet’s 
own social convictions in his careful re- 
cital of the qualities of his unnamed sol- 
dier. It is conviction and protest that 
reaches its ultimate irony when he 
writes: 

More than an accident and less than willed 

Is every fall, and this one like the rest. 

However others calculated the cost, 

To us the final aggregate is one. 


“Jefferson”’ acknowledges our debt to 
the past but points also to the gulf be- 
tween tradition and the confused pres- 
ent. “Geographers” has its lesson for the 
political “medicine men”: 

I have had, I had, I had had, and I hold; 
The line protrudes, folds over, now indents; 


Yet seen from Jupiter things are as of old; 
Wars cannot change the shape of continents. 





KARL SHAPIRO: POET IN UNIFORM 


“Nigger” deals boldly with the race 
problem, building up through many 
brief notations a composite study from 
the lives and fates of different black men. 
“The Intellectual” repudiates the sterili- 
ty of a class, with its ironic variation on 
Wordsworth: 
I’d rather be 


A milkman walking in his sleep at dawn 
Bearing fat quarts of cream, and so be free. 
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chance to become the spokesman of his 
war generation. His social awareness and 
the sharpness of his wit will undoubtedly 
keep him from the acquired tough senti- 
mentality of the postwar writers of an 
earlier generation, just as his common 
sense will save him from the stock at- 
titudes of the political dreamer, the pro- 
letarian, the mystic. He has not yet writ- 
ten major poetry, and he has not yet shed 


the influences that belong peculiarly to 
the literature of our time. There are 
signs in Essay on Rime, however, that he 
is freeing himself from his apprenticeship 
in language and form. He is still young 
enough to learn that imagination, ex- 
perience, and a trained sense of lan- 
guage are equipment enough for a poet in 
his artistic maturity. 


“The Puritan” he presents as one who 


sees the hypocrisy of nature mock 
His steadfastness, and in old age his fear 
Of beauty strikes him dead, becomes a rock 
Fixed like a gargoyle on a cathedral wall. 


This is not “war poetry.” But these 
poems and the Essay on Rime show, it 
seems to me, that Karl Shapiro has the 


Our Homing Veterans Read 


Library service in all fields is being heavily influenced by the 
returning veteran, according to reports on 1945 reading interests 
received by the American Library Association from a hundred and 
fifty public libraries in communities of all sizes and types and in all 
parts of the United States. One large library reports that over five 
hundred men wearing discharge buttons registered in December, 
1945. Many of the men returning have learned to read in the Army, 
either literally or by acquiring the reading habit. Books have been 
discussed in bull sessions, and several libraries are receiving in- 
quiries for books that were begun in foxholes and never finished. 

Careers and big money do not interest the veteran so much as 
security and independence, librarians report. The general impression 
is that the veterans are taking time to make up their minds. Even the 
men and women who have made plans while in the service are 
checking carefully in books and other reference tools to be sure 
about their personal qualifications, equipment needed, and pros- 
pects for success. Small business and farming are the two predomi- 
nant interests. As one librarian puts is, “Those who really believe 
in free enterprise will have a strong ally in the veteran, who is fed up 
with regimentation. He wants his own home, and he wants to be 
his own boss.” 

Although librarians agree that readers whom they knew before 
their Army service have not changed their general reading likes and 
dislikes, they believe that tastes have deepened and matured. 








Hawthorne’s Use of Three Gothic Patterns 


NEAL FRANK DOUBLEDAY’ 


Hawrnorne’s critics have generally 
considered Hawthorne’s literary meth- 
ods as manifestations of his tempera- 
ment and, in particular, his use of the 
Gothic convention as evidence of limited 
imaginative resources or of morbidity. 
There is a tempting picturesqueness in a 
disproportionate emphasis upon the 
“spectral” qualities of Hawthorne’s art; 
but theinterpreters of Hawthorne have of- 
ten lost sight of important contemporary 
influences upon his literary practice and 
important motives for it. Hawthorne’s 
use of the Gothic is a particularly good 
illustration of his way of adapting con- 
ventional materials to allegorical and 
psychological uses.’ 

In Hawthorne’s work the familiar re- 
sources of the Gothic romancer are not 
used primarily to awaken terror or won- 
der but to embody a moral—not to in- 
duce an intense psychological state in the 
reader but to make imaginatively con- 
crete a truth of general and permanent 
significance or to symbolize a condition 
of mind or soul. A romance, Hawthorne 
tells us, whatever its liberties, ‘‘sins un- 
pardonably so far as it may swerve aside 
from the truth of the human heart.” He 
has been, he avers, “burrowing, to his ut- 
most ability, into the depths of our com- 
mon nature”; he has “appealed to no 
sentiment or sensibilities save such as 


* Assistant professor of English, University of 
Connecticut. 


2I am indebted to Professor Austin Warren for 
his generous help and for a copy of his unpublished 
“Hawthorne and the Craft of Fiction,” a paper read 
at the 1941 meeting of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation. 
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are diffused among us all’’; he has been 
“merely telling what is common to 
human nature.” “Everything,” he makes 
Sybil Dacy say, “has its spiritual mean- 
ing, which to the literal meaning is 
what the soul is to the body.”? Haw- 
thorne’s use of Gothic materials for his 
special artistic purpose sets us inter- 
esting questions in the problem of his 
relation to his time and in the problem 
of literary convention. 

Certainly, Hawthorne had read a 
sufficient number of Gothic romances.‘ 
Wilbur Cross has written: 

Nearly all the Gothic machinery of Walpole, 
Mrs. Radcliffe, and Godwin is to be found in 
this Puritan: high winds, slamming doors, 
moonlight and starlight, magic and witchcraft, 
mysterious portraits, transformations, malig- 
nant beings, the elixir of life, the skeleton, the 
funeral, and the corpse in its shroud. To these 
were added, as time went on, mesmerism and 
clairvoyance.s 


But Hawthorne is never more in accord 
with the general fictional practice of his 
time than he is in the use of these Gothic 
materials. It is entirely natural—almost 
inevitable—that a young writer in Amer- 
ica looking for material should work a 
vein that had been present in English lit- 

3 Works (“Riverside” ed.), III, 13, 386; II, 44; 
IX, 336; XI, 330. 


4 Hawthorne read Mrs. Radcliffe, Godwin, Scott, 
and John Neal in his youth (see Julian Hawthorne, 
Hawthorne and His Wife (Boston, 1885], I, 105 and 
145; G. P. Lathrop, A Study of Hawthorne (Boston, 
1876], p. 108; Works, II, 426). It is likely that his 
first reading of Charles Brockden Brown and Wal- 
pole was also early (see Lathrop, op. cit., p. 343; 
Works, II, 198 and 428, and VIII, 528). 


5 Development of the English Novel (New York, 
1926), pp. 163-64. 
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erature since the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury; that was an important part of the 
German literature which was becoming 
so influential in New England; and that 
had been apparent in, almost character- 
istic of, American literature since its very 
beginnings.® The appeal of the Gothic is 
strikingly illustrated by Poe’s deliberate 
choice of the tale of terror as the form 
calculated to win immediate acceptance.’ 
Hawthorne, no less than Poe, was under 
the necessity of writing salable material, 
and he paid attention to his market, 
adapting his work to the conventions of 
that market and, at the same time, 
adapting the conventions to his peculiar 
purposes. As time went on, the Gothic 
became part of his literary habit—per- 
haps too persistently. 

The use of the Gothic convention was 
a recognized method of making romance 
from American materials, which were con- 
sidered too new to be entirely available 
for fiction. Hawthorne was very much 
influenced by the demand for the use of 
American materials in fiction;* and the 
Gothic convention and literary national- 
ism had already been combined by 
Charles Brockden Brown, by John Neal, 
and, to some extent, by Cooper. A 
passage from an 1826 review of Cooper 
by W. H. Gardiner makes explicit a mo- 
tive for the use of the Gothic which the 
modern interpreter may easily overlook: 

The same sort of magical authority over the 
spirit of romance, which belongs in common to 


Scott, Radcliffe, Walpole, and our countryman 
Brown, is, for us at least, possessed by this 


6 See Oral Coad, “The Gothic Element in Ameri- 
can Literature before 1835,”’ JEGP, XXIV (Janu- 
ary, 1925), 72-93. 

7See Napier Wilt, “‘Poe’s Attitude toward His 
Tales,” Modern Philology, XXV (August, 1927), 
IOI-S. 

®See my “Hawthorne and Literary National- 
ism,” American Literature, XII (January, 1941), 
447-53- 


writer in an eminent degree. Places, for example, 
familiar to us from our boyhood, and which are 
now daily before our eyes, thronged with the 
vulgar associations of real life, are boldly seized 
upon for scenes of the wildest romance; and 
yet our imaginations do not revolt at the incon- 
gruity..... A military conclave at the Province 
House possesses something of the same interest 
as if it were holden before the walls of Tillietud- 
lem; and we attend a midnight marriage at the 
altar of King’s Chapel, and feel our blood curdle 
at the overshadowing arm upon the wall, with 
the same superstitious terror as when the gigan- 
tic armor rattles in the purely imaginative Cas- 
tle of Otranto..... It is the creation and adap- 
tation of a kind of machinery, which may be 
original in its character, and yet within the nar- 
rowed limits of modern probability, that stretch 
to the utmost the inventive faculties of the 
novelist. .... 9 


Acknowledging this motive as his own, 
Hawthorne remarks at the end of 
““Howe’s Masquerade”’: “In truth, it is 
desperately hard work, when we attempt 
to throw the spell of hoar antiquity over 
localities with which the living world, 
and the day that is passing over us, have 
aught to do.” And he frequently uses the 
Gothic for atmospheric effect, as well as 
for allegorical or psychological purposes. 

Hawthorne’s debt to his Gothic sourc- 
es is more general than specific; and al- 
though specific derivation, when it can 
be found, is important, discussion of 
Hawthorne’s Gothic is not therewith 
complete. And we can hardly assume 
that the influences upon him came ex- 
clusively from the well-known writers we 
know him to have read; we must at least 
assume his familiarity with the publi- 
cations to which he contributed. Nor 
need we suppose that everything in his 
work that has a Gothic flavor has an 
immediate literary source: mesmerism 
and clairvoyance, for instance, although 
they may be considered Gothic, did not 


9 North American Review, XXIII (July, 1826), 
152-53. 
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come into Hawthorne’s work from liter- 
ary tradition, for they were present in 
his New England." 

The three Gothic patterns which ap- 
pear in Hawthorne’s tales (each one at 
least twice) and recur in his romances 
best illustrate his attitude toward the 
convention and his special uses of it. 
They are (1) mysterious portraits, (2) 
witchcraft, and (3) the esoteric arts or re- 
searches which would break through the 
limitations of mortality. 


I 

From The Castle of Otranto down, the 
mysterious portrait is an important item 
in the list of Gothic paraphernalia and 
sometimes, as in Maturin’s Melmoth the 
Wanderer, a most effective one. Haw- 
thorne’s use of it is a particularly good 
example of his way of taking a wholly 
conventional property and making it a 
symbol for a moral truth. Two stories— 
“The Prophetic Pictures” (1837) and 
“Edward Randolph’s Portrait” (1838)— 
are built around mysterious portraits, and 
the portrait of Colonel Pyncheon is an 
important element in The House of the 
Seven Gables. Old portraits interested 
Hawthorne, as they do any sensitive per- 
son—indeed, the mysterious portrait is 
one of the most imaginatively convincing 
of Gothic properties. He records in his 
notebooks for 1837 his impressions of 
some old portraits in the Essex Histor- 
ical Society—a portrait of John Endicott 
(“Endicott and the Red Cross” was pub- 
lished in the same year) ; a portrait of Sir 
William Pepperell, a sketch of whom he 
had published in 1833; a portrait of Gov- 
ernor William Pyncheon; and others. 
His comment in summary of his impres- 
sions suggests the use he was to make of a 
portrait in The House of the Seven Gables, 
some thirteen years later: ‘“Nothing gives 


1° See Works, III, 312; V, 544-45; CX, 244-45. 
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a stronger idea of old worm-eaten aristoc- 
racy—of a family being crazy with age, 
and of its being time that it was extinct 
—than these black, dusty, faded, an- 
tique-dressed portraits. .... Fs 

“The Prophetic Pictures” is character- 
istic of Hawthorne’s attitude toward 
Gothic materials. The suggestion for the 
story, Hawthorne’s footnote tells us, 
came from Dunlap’s History of the Aris 
of Design in the United States (1834). 
Hawthorne works out the suggestion ina 
Gothic manner, but he does not exploit 
the elements of terror and wonder and, 
indeed, refuses obvious opportunities to 
play upon his reader’s nerves. He is usu- 
ally careful and here particularly care- 
ful, not to allow the interest of the Gothic 
element to obscure the theme—in this 
story the theme that individual destiny 
is the result of what the individual is and 
does. What is Gothic is merely a vehicle 
for the theme—a theme that Professor 
Leach does not hesitate to compare with 
that of Oedipus Rex: “The portentous 
knowledge of the oracle does not save the 
man; as with Oedipus, the impulsive na- 
ture flashing out in wrath brings upon 
him the very doom he sought to escape. 
Does not the Greek drama, in its treat- 
ment of oracles, express something sim- 
ilar to the profound truth here uttered by 
the American novelist?’ 

The Gothic element in “Edward Ran- 
dolph’s Portrait”’ has a comparable use. 
The suggestion for the story, it has been 
pointed out, may have come from The 
Bride of Lammermoor, though the mys- 
terious portrait with glaring eyes is too 
common a device to be positively identi- 
fied with a specific source. The story con- 
cerns an awful warning against trampling 


't Works, IX, 88-80. 


12 Abby Leach, “‘Free Will in Greek Literature,” 
in Lane Cooper (ed.), The Greek Genius and Its In- 
fluence (New Haven, 1928), p. 137. 














on a people’s rights, a warning that comes 
to Colonel Hutchinson in the “peculiar 
glare’’ in the eyes, and in the tortured 
countenance, of the temporarily restored 
portrait of Edward Randolph. The story 
may be considered as a sort of companion 
piece to “The Grey Champion,” which 
concerns Randolph’s contemporary, Sir 
Edmund Andros. In “Edward Randolph’s 
Portrait” the Gothic is used as atmos- 
phere, but it is primarily, as in “The 
Prophetic Pictures,” a vehicle for the 
theme, this time a nationalistic one. 
Hawthorne is never closer to the main 
stream of the American fiction of his time 
than he is when, in this story, he uses 
materials from the Gothic convention to 
fulfil the demand for “patriotism and 
native incident.” 

When, in The House of the Seven Ga- 
bles, Hawthorne returns to the use of the 
mysterious portrait, he makes clear at 
the outset how we are to take the por- 
trait of old Colonel Pyncheon. And, fre- 
quently reminding us in the course of the 
book that the portrait is a symbol, he 
depreciates the notion that there may be 
any real terror connected with it: he “‘is 
tempted to make a little sport with the 
idea” —as if he were afraid that his read- 
ers might become interested in the por- 
trait as a thing in itself and that, there- 
fore, the delicate balance of atmosphere 
and meaning might be destroyed." 

Hawthorne, then, in his use of myste- 
rious portraits, finds a way of adapting a 
common device to his peculiar purposes. 
Yet he is also careful to give the Gothic 
property a local habitation: it was sup- 
posed that the painter of the prophetic 
pictures was “the famous Black Man, of 
old witch times’’; one of the speculations 
about Edward Randolph’s portrait, be- 
fore its restoration, was that it was “‘an 


3 See, e.g., Works, III, 50, 116-17, 236, 329-31. 
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original and authentic portrait of the 
evil one, taken at a witch meeting, near 
Salem”’; the Colonel’s portrait gets its 
significance from ‘“‘the affair of the 
old Puritan Pyncheon and the wizard 
Maule.” The Gothic device is made part 
of New England legend. 


II 


In witchcraft, indeed, Hawthorne 
found a special opportunity. “We know 
not the country or age,” wrote J. G. Pal- 
frey in 1821, “‘which has such capacities” 
for the purposes of fiction “‘as N. England 
in its early day.’”"* But American writ- 
ers, deeply influenced by the Gothic 
tradition, complained for a long time 
about the lack of ruins and castles; even 
Cooper felt American materials unsatis- 
factory. Charles Brockden Brown at- 
tempted in Edgar Huntly to find an Amer- 
ican Gothic in Indian material instead of 
in “Gothic castles and chimeras,” and 
Freneau was once reduced to writing 
some stanzas about the ruins of a country 
inn. Hawthorne echoes the complaint in 
the Prefaces to the The Blithedale Ro- 
mance and The Marble Faun; and the an- 
cestral home of the Pyncheons is proba- 
bly the best substitute for a Gothic cas- 
tle any American romancer ever devised. 
Witchcraft, however, was part of Ameri- 
can history and legend, and Hawthorne’s 
treatment of New England witchcraft is 
an American Gothic that deserves sepa- 
rate consideration, an answer to the de- 
mand for the use of distinctively Ameri- 
can materials. 

If it is true that “Alice Doane’s Ap- 
peal’’ was written in its original form be- 
fore Hawthorne’s graduation from college 
in 1825, the first version was one of the 
earliest fictional treatments of New Eng- 


*4 North American Review, XII (April, 1821), 480. 
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land witchcraft." The tale as published 
in the Token (1835) suggests the influ- 
ence of John Neal or ““Monk”’ Lewis and 
has a macabre quality; but it is not, cer- 
tainly, in Hawthorne’s best vein. The 
original seems to have escaped” the hol- 
ocaust of tales which Hawthorne de- 
scribes in “The Devil in Manuscript”’; 
but it is just such tales that Hawthorne 
has in mind when he makes Oberon say 
to his friend: 

You have read them, and know what I mean, 
—that conception in which I endeavored to 
embody the characterof a fiend, as represented 
in our traditions and the written records of 
witchcraft. Oh, I have a horror of what was 
created in my own brain, and shudder at the 


manuscripts in which I gave that dark idea a 
sort of material existence!’’*’ 


The version published in the Token is a 
description and summary of a tale, not 
the tale itself, and has for a frame an ac- 
count of the narrator’s afternoon walk on 
Gallows Hill with two young women. I 
think we may take it that Hawthorne is 
really giving us a condensed account of a 
tale he once wrote and that we are fortu- 
nate not to have the original. Although 
he speaks of “‘good authority in our an- 
cient superstitions,” the tale obviously 
does not come out of New England leg- 
end but out of the Gothic tradition, in 
which the motif of potential incest is not 
infrequent."® But if Hawthorne was un- 
able to make use, in ‘‘Alice Doane’s Ap- 
peal,’”’ of the possibilities for fiction in 
New England witchcraft, he nevertheless 
had shown himself aware of them, prob- 
ably before he was twenty-one. 


Ss Julian Hawthorne, op. cit., I, 124; G. H. Orians, 
“New England Witchcraft in Fiction,” American 
Literature, U1 (March, 1930), 54-71. 


"© Works, XII, 282. 
7 ITbid., III, 575. 


8 See Eino Railo, The Haunted Castle (London, 
1927), pp. 269-72. 





In “The Hollow of the Three Hills” 
(1830), which may also have been writ- 
ten before 1825,’? Hawthorne’s treat- 
ment of the Gothic is somewhat more re- 
strained, and his use of it has a moral 
purpose. But Hawthorne here makes no 
use of New England witchcraft mate- 
rials, and the setting is not localized. Poe, 
who speaks as an expert in the Gothic, 
finds the tale original in that it makes the 
ear instead of the eye the medium by 
which the witch’s revelations are re- 
ceived, a substitution for the convention- 
al pictures in a mirror or a cloud of 
smoke.”° And the use made of the Gothic 
device is probably more original than the 
change made in the device. Nevertheless, 
the tale has the marks of Hawthorne’s 
immaturity, for it is overwritten and 
without the imaginative substantiation 
of tradition and locale. 

Hawthorne’s later treatments of witch- 
craft are governed by carefully worked- 
out principles. “‘ Almost all forms of pop- 
ular superstition,” he says, “do clothe 
the ethereal with earthly attributes, and 
so make it grossly perceptible.” And 
witchcraft in particular has a serious im- 
port. Randall Stewart quotes an interest- 
ing passage from a letter of 1845 in which 
Hawthorne replies to Evert A. Duyc- 
kinck’s suggestion that he write a his- 
tory of witchcraft: 

I had often thought of such a work, but I 
should not like to throw it off hastily, or to 
write it for the sole and specific purpose of get- 
ting $500. A mere narrative, to be sure, might 
be prepared easily enough; but such a work, if 
worthily written, would demand research and 
study, and as deep thought as any man could 


bring to it. The more I look at it, the more diffi- 
culties do I see—yet difficulties such as I should 


19 See Elizabeth Chandler’s study of Hawthorne’s 
sources in Smith College Studies in M odern. Languages, 
VII, No. 4 (July, 1926), 8-9. 


2° Works (‘‘Virginia” ed.), XI, 112. 
** Works, VIII, 271. 
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like to overcome. Perhaps it may be the work of 
an after time.” 


Moreover, traditional material is partic- 
ularly valuable to the artist. Hawthorne 
puts the principle into the mouth of Sep- 
timius Felton: genuine legends 

adopted into the popular belief... . incrusted 
over with humanity, by passing from one home- 
ly mind to another . . . . get to be true, in a cer- 
tain sense, and indeed in that sense may be 
called true throughout, for the very nucleus, 
the fiction in them, seems to have come out of 
the heart of man in a way that cannot be imi- 
tated of malice aforethought.*3 


And this quality of traditional material 
must be preserved in its literary treat- 
ment. In a review of Whittier’s The Su- 
pernaturalism of New England, Haw- 
thorne writes: 

The proper tone for these legends is, of 
course, that of the fireside narrative, refined and 
clarified to whatever degree the writer pleases. 
.... Above all, the narrator should have faith, 
for the time being. If he cannot believe his 
ghost-story while he is telling it, he had better 
leave the task to somebody else.*4 


The principles of simplicity and imag- 
inative assent are exemplified in ‘‘Young 
Goodman Brown”’ (1835), although bal- 
anced against the imaginative assent 
there is an alternative explanation, char- 
acteristic of Hawthorne and used (I 
think) to point up for the reader the sym- 
bolic value of the action. If the reason 
would conclude that Goodman Brown 
had a dream, “be it so if you will’; the 
reason thus satisfied need not interfere 
with the imagination’s assent to the fable 
and to its spiritual implications. Even 
when Hawthorne is writing, in ‘Main 
Street,”’ as a historical essayist, he im- 

22 Randall Stewart, “Two Uncollected Reviews 


by Hawthorne,” New England Quarterly, IX (Sep- 
tember, 1936), 505. 


23 Works, XI, 326. 
24 Stewart, op. cil., p. 507. 





plies that, though the witch judges were 
horribly wrong in their interpretation, 
witchcraft was a psychological state and 
often a manifestation of a wilful devotion 
to evil. His remarks about Martha Car- 
rier and George Burroughs serve as a 
commentary on “Young Goodman 
Brown.” If such persons were wilfully de- 
voted to evil, witchcraft would be only 
the sign of their spiritual pride. The sym- 
bolic value of witchcraft is inherent in 
the thing itself. Martha Carrier “the 
Devil found in a humble cottage, and 
looked into her discontented heart, and 
saw pride there, and tempted her with 
his promise that she should be Queen of 
Hell”; as for George Burroughs, “it may 
have been in the very strength of his high 
and searching intellect that the Tempter 
found the weakness which betrayed 
him.’”s 

Certainly, the witchcraft material of 
“Young. Goodman Brown”’ functions as 
imaginative substantiation for a parable 
of the soul. The tale holds in solution 
much witch-lore and some historical in- 
cident, most of which is from Cotton 
Mather’s Wonders of the Invisible World.” 
But this material is not precisely the 
source of the tale, though it gives the tale 
substance. ‘Young Goodman Brown” 
may be read on at least three levels: as a 
witch story; as an analysis of a state of 
mind in which, through the contact of 
the individual with evil, all virtue seems 
hypocrisy; and as a theological allegory, 
the allegorical interpretation being point- 
ed up by the double meaning of the title 
character’s name and by the name of his 
wife, Faith, whom he left for one night. 
Yet the discrimination of those three lev- 
els is the result of analysis and not the 


25 See Works, III, 467-71. 


26 Austin Warren cites the most important pas- 
sages in a note on the tale (Nathaniel Hawthorne 
[New York, 1934], pp. 361-62). 
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experience of the tale itself, in which the 
three fuse and in which meaning does not 
separate itself from symbol. 

We, as readers, view the action 
through Hawthorne, who consistently 
maintains the air of one who tries to in- 
terpret an action that has come to his 
knowledge, not an action created by him 
—an air which gives the tale the effect of 
legend. That effect may be illustrated: 
the staff of Goodman Brown’s guide 
looked like a snake, but perhaps that was 
“‘an ocular deception assisted by the un- 
certain light’’; “‘some affirm that the lady 
of the governor was there,” but we can- 
not be sure; Goodman Brown did not 
actually see the minister and Deacon 
Gookin, but “he could have sworn” he 
heard their voices. But illustration is in- 
sufficient; the effect must be realized in 
its totality. 

The allegory is very delicately pointed. 
Faith is not an allegorical type; she does 
not represent Goodman Brown’s creed. 
Her name and his duty to her are enough 
to give her husband’s simple statement, 
“Faith kept me back a while,” or his 
question, “But where is Faith?” suffi- 
cient meaning. That Goodman Brown’s 
guide was his own evil nature is never 
explicit, but the quide was like Goodman 
Brown in expression, and even, but for 
a worldly air, in manner. The guide’s 
discourse, moreover, was so apt “that 
his arguments seemed rather to spring 
up in the bosom of his auditor than to 
be suggested by himself.” When he left 
Goodman Brown, “as if he had van- 
ished into the deepening gloom,” it 
is a sign to us that no longer were a good 
and an evil nature contending in Good- 
man Brown; he was, for the time being, 
governed completely by ‘“‘the instinct 
that guides mortal man to evil.” 

“Young Goodman Brown” has been 
called morbid. That judgment arises (I 
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think) from not taking the tale on Haw- 
thorne’s terms. Goodman Brown comes 
from his experience, not disillusioned, 
but under a terrible illusion. Goodman 
Brown put himself in peril; of his own 
will he went into the wood of evil, ‘‘and 
there is this peculiarity in such a solitude, 
that the traveller knows not who may be 
concealed by the innumerable trunks and 
thick boughs overhead.” The tale may 
appear morbid to one who assumes that 
men do not will evil. Hawthorne uses 
witchcraft as a symbol of the will to evil. 

And so it is, too, in the twentieth chap- 
ter of The Scarlet Letter. Just after 
Dimmesdale “had yielded himself, with 
deliberate choice, as he had never done 
before, to what he knew was deadly sin,” 
he met the governor’s sister and reputed 
witch, old Mistress Hibbens; and this 
encounter, “‘if it were a real incident, did 
but show his sympathy and fellowship 
with wicked mortals, and the world of 
perverted spirits.” “If it were a real in- 
cident”—just as in “Young Goodman 
Brown,” the doubt of actuality is the 
sign of symbolic value, and witchcraft 
becomes the symbol for the will to evil. 
When Dimmesdale returned from the 
forest and the interview with Hester in 
which he had chosen to flee with her, he 
had put aside the possibility of atone- 
ment and confession; like Goodman 
Brown in his homecoming, “another man 
had returned out of the forest; a wiser 
one; with a knowledge of hidden myster- 
ies which the simplicity of the former 
never could have reached.” “A bitter 
kind of knowledge that!” Hawthorne ex- 
claims and shows that from his new 
knowledge came temptations—tempta- 
tions the minister had never known before 
—and the ability to lie with fluency and 
grace. “‘Am I mad?” the minister asked 
just before he saw Mistress Hibbens, “or 
am I given over utterly to the fiend? Did 
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I make a contract with him in the forest, 
and sign it with my blood? And does he 
now summon me to its fulfilment by sug- 
gesting the performance of every wicked- 
ness which his most foul imagination can 
conceive?” 

Despite the nineteenth-century set- 
ting of the book, witchcraft is an impor- 
tant element in The House of the Seven 
Gables. The prophecy of the wizard Mat- 
thew Maule was used, Professor Orians 
shows, in John Neal’s Rachel Dyer (1828) 
and has a source in actual records.”” But 
in Hawthorne’s romance the fulfilment 
of the prophecy is the symbol of retribu- 
tion: “The act of the passing genera- 
tion is the germ which may and must 
produce good or evil fruit in a far- 
distant time.” So far Hawthorne’s use 
of witchcraft serves to unify his “‘leg- 
end prolonging itself from an epoch 
now grey in the distance, down into 
our own broad daylight.”’ Neverthe- 
less, the reader is likely to feel that Haw- 
thorne’s use of witchcraft in The House 
of the Seven Gables does not always make 
for unity of impression. One difficulty is 
that Holgrave, a type who “in his cul- 
ture and want of culture... . might fitly 
enough stand forth as the representative 
of many compeers in his native land,” is 
made the descendant of the legendary 
Matthew Maule. Now, although that de- 
scent may be taken to signify, perhaps, 
the new importance of the economic class 
to which the Maules belong, the heredi- 
tary connection between the Gothic wiz- 
ard and a type disciple of the ‘‘newness’”’ 
is hard to realize. Then, too, Holgrave’s 
experiments in mesmerism and the inter- 
polated story of Alice Pyncheon and 
Matthew Maule offer a disappointing 
explanation for the power of the Maules. 
Of course, the “explained supernatural”’ 


37 Op. cit., p. 67. 


is a part of the Gothic convention* and 
so characteristic of Gothic fiction in 
America that Professor Coad finds Mrs. 
Radcliffe the dominant influence on it 
before 1835.7? But mesmerism and apo- 
plexy as the cause of the sudden deaths of 
the Pyncheons remind us of the kind of 
explanation in Brown’s Wieland; and 
Hawthorne himself suggests, in The Mar- 
ble Faun, that he thought the “explained 
supernatural” tedious.*° His near-ap- 
proach to it in The House of the Seven Ga- 
bles is less subtle than his way, in earlier 
work, of suggesting a doubt of the literal 
witchcraft even while asking imaginative 
assent, and seems less characteristic. 

The success of any portion of an art- 
ist’s work is to a great extent imponder- 
able. But Hawthorne’s success with 
witchcraft material admits of some defi- 
nition. He discovers an inherent symbol- 
ism in the material itself, and he pays 
careful attention to historical appropri- 
ateness and to the congruity of his treat- 
ment of witchcraft in a particular work 
with the other elements in that work.* 
In“ Young Goodman Brown” and in The 
Scarlet Letter the imaginative strength of 
his treatment of witchcraft is fully dis- 
played. 

III 


A considerable body of Gothic litera- 
ture concerns itself with the transcend- 
ence of the limits of mortality. The leg- 
end of the Wandering Jew, the compact 
with the devil for extended existence, and 
elixir of life had been, by Hawthorne’s 


28See Montague Summers, The Gothic Quest 
(London, n.d.), pp. 135-40. 

29 Op. cit., pp. 91-92. 

3° Works, VI, 514. 

3 Two witches, Mother Rigby, of “Feathertop” 
(1852), and Septimius Felton’s Aunt Keziah, Haw- 
thorne makes humorous, not strictly Gothic, figures. 


Yet in his treatment of them he in no way violates 
his general principles. 
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time, often used and often combined, 
and they are the elements of the Gothic 
tradition which most influence Haw- 
thorne. He was attracted to these mate- 
rials because they were capable of carry- 
ing much meaning; indeed, Gothic work 
with serious implications had already 
been written around them.\In Haw- 
thorne’s work the attempt to transcend 
the limits of mortality is a symbol for in- 
tellectual pride, a symbol that has for 
him, I believe, immediate contemporary 
reference.*¥ As in his treatments of witch- 
craft, there is an inherent symbolism in 
the material itself. And his specialized 
use of his materials takes him far enough 
beyond his literary sources so that those 
sources are never entirely apparent. 

Hawthorne wrote no story around the 
Wandering Jew, but that significant and 
credible figure turns up sometimes in his 
work. He is a guest of the Man of Fancy 
in “A Select Party” (1844), and Haw- 
thorne remarks that he “‘had grown so 
common by mingling in all sorts of socie- 
ty and appearing at the beck of every 
entertainer that he could hardly be 
deemed a proper guest in a very exclu- 
sive circle.’’ Yet Hawthorne had made 
him curator of “A Virtuoso’s Collection” 
(1842); and the aged Seeker in “The 
Great Carbuncle” (1837), though not the 
Wandering Jew, has much in common 
with him. In his notebooks for 1845 Haw- 
thorne records a plan for a treatment of 
the Wandering Jew, a plan which would 
give him a career remarkably like that of 
Goethe’s Faust and which suggests the 
career Septimius Felton hopes for when 
he shall have found the elixir of life: 


A disquisition—or a discussion between two 
or more persons—on the manner in which the 


3?Eino Railo’s discussion of these materials, 
though disappointing, is perhaps the best (see op. 
cit., pp. 191-217). 


33 See my “Hawthorne’s Inferno,” College Eng- 
lish, I (May, 1940), 658-70. 
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Wandering Jew has spent his life. One period, 
perhaps, in wild carnal debauchery ; then trying, 
over and over again, to grasp domestic happi- 
ness; then a soldier; then a statesman &c—at 
last, realizing some truth.34 


And in ‘‘ Ethan Brand” (1851) the show- 
man who operates the diorama is, I take 
it, the Wandering Jew. The showman 
and his diorama Hawthorne took from 
his notebook account of a visit to North 
Adams in 1838, but there the show- 
man is merely “the old Dutchman.’’ 
This transformation, not essential to 
Hawthorne’s fable, suggests the persis- 
tence of the Wandering Jew in his imagi- 
nation and something of the literary back- 
ground of his tale. 

Bliss Perry has shown us how interest- 
ing an example of Hawthorne’s literary 
methods “ Ethan Brand”’ is;* and itscom- 
bination of the Gothic with the materials 
of Hawthorne’s own observation makes 
it important to the present purpose. 
The person, character, career, and death 
of Ethan are all in the Gothic tradi- 
tion; one may find almost every aspect 
of them paralleled in Maturin’s Mel- 
moth the Wanderer. Particularly, ‘Ethan 
Brand”’ resembles the last two chapters 
of the romance, and Hawthorne’s sub- 
title, “A Chapter from an Abortive 
Romance,” points up that resemblance; 
for, if “Ethan Brand” be considered 
a chapter from a romance, it must surely 
be the last.37 


34 American Notebooks, ed. Stewart, p. 117; cf. 
Works, XI, 404-10. 
38 American Notebooks, pp. 58-59. 


36 “Hawthorne at North Adams,” The Amateur 
Spirit (Boston, 1904). 


37 The reader will remember that Melmoth is a 
series of six tales, connected only by the appearance 
of Melmoth in each, set in a frame consisting of five 
chapters of introductory narrative and two conclud- 
ing chapters. Melmoth, in return for his preter- 
natural powers, must endure an existence prolonged 
by one hundred and fifty years unless he can per- 
suade someone to take his place. But no one will lose 
his soul to gain the whole world (which is Maturin’s 
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This likeness suggests that Hawthorne 
was influenced by Maturin; but, be- 
cause Maturin’s book combines many ele- 
ments of the Gothic tradition,** it may 
only indicate Hawthorne’s general in- 
debtedness to Gothic literature. Both 
Ethan and Melmoth are distinguished by 
their wild laughter and their unearthly 
gleaming eyes.**(They are alike, too, in 
essential character: Ethan’s sin was the 
‘‘sin of an intellect that triumphed over 
the sense of brotherhood with man and 
reverence for God, and sacrificed every- 
thing to its own mighty claims’); Mel- 
moth’s sin, he says, “‘ was the great angel- 
ic sin—pride and intellectual glorying. It 
was the first mortal sin—a boundless as- 
piration after forbidden knowledge.’’4° 
The careers of the two are said to have 
had the same sort of inception: the legend 
was that Ethan invoked a fiend to aid 
him in his search for the Unpardonable 
Sin; “it has been reported of me,” says 
Melmoth, ‘“‘that I obtained from the en- 
emy of souls a range of existence beyond 
the period allotted to mortality” and 
other preternatural powers.* Yet neither 
has the direct aid of the devil; Ethan’s re- 
mark, “‘I have left him behind me,” is 
true of both. Both are wanderers, driven 
by their own unrest to and fro upon the 
earth, though Ethan’s time of wandering 
is shorter. Both, having worn out their 
fate, come home to die. Ethan casts him- 
self into the lime kiln, and in their sleep 


theme), and the Wanderer cannot leave the existence 
he comes to hate until his time comes. Only in the 
last two chapters does the nature of his curious des- 
tiny become clear. 


38 See Niilo Idman, Charles Robert Maturin (Lon- 
don, 1923), pp. 197 ff.; Edith Birkhead, The Tale of 
Terror (New York, n.d.), pp. 84-85. H. Arlin Turner 
has noted the likeness of Ethan’s laugh to Melmoth’s 
(see his “Hawthorne’s Literary Borrowings,” 
PMLA, LI [June, 1936], 556). 

39 See Melmoth the Wanderer (3 vols.; London, 
1892), I, 44 and 50. 


4° Tbid., III, 358. 4! Ibid., pp. 326-27. 
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the lime burners hear a fearful peal of 
laughter; Melmoth casts himself (or is 
cast, the matter is left unclear) over a 
cliff, and there are horrible sounds in his 
room and then at the cliff. The night be- 
fore his death the Wanderer dreams of a 
sea of flame into which he must go— 
Ethan’s lime kiln seems to be that sea in 
little; But the most important parallel is 
that both suffer in the same kind of awful 
isolation.) Maturin’s best critic says: 
“The character of Melmoth the Wan- 
derer becomes.... distinct from all 
common men .... what causes him his 
keenest sufferings is not that he is shut 
out of paradise but that he is shut out of 
the community of the good among hu- 
man beings.’ Yet nothing in Maturin’s 
book approaches the power of Haw- 
thorne’s irony.\ Ethan’s success in his 
quest is his punishment for it: “My 
task,”’ he says, “‘is done and well done.” 

Neither of the two suggestions for 
“Ethan Brand” which Hawthorne wrote 
in his notebook in 1844 does more than 
outline the bare allegory of the tale.‘ 
When he wrote it more than four years 
later, he used material from his notebook 
account of a visit to North Adams in 
1838. Perhaps the story came about in 
this manner: No way of embodying the 
allegorical outline of 1844 occurred to 
Hawthorne until 1848, when a reminis- 
cence of Melmoth the Wanderer suggested 
a Gothic treatment, which he found a 
way to substantiate and to localize with 
material from the account of his North 
Adams visit. 

“Rappaccini’s Daughter” (1844) may 
be considered a companion piece to 
“Ethan Brand.’{ Both concern the efforts 
of an individual to transcend the limits of 
mortality, and both are treatments of the 
sin of pride.‘ Rappaccini’s Daughter,” 


4 Idman, op. cit., p. 265. 


43 American Notebooks, ed, Stewart, p. 106. 
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however, is concerned primarily with the 
effect of the sin on persons innocent in 
intent, not with the effect of the sin 
on the sinner himself; Beatrice is united 
in “fearful sympathy” with Giovanni, 
isolated from all the world beside. Though 
the tale is connected in theme with other 
tales in which Gothic symbols represent 
the sin of pride, in treatment it stands 
apart. The Gothic atmosphere is intense, 
unrelieved, and used for an effect differ- 
ent from any in Hawthorne’s other work. 
The suggestion for a tale that Hawthorne 
found in Sir Thomas Browne and record- 
ed in his notebook* is developed in that 
half-real, half-imaginary Italy that has 
been, since Elizabethan times, tradition- 
al in English fiction for romantic terror. 
There, experienced readers will easily be- 
lieve, such a toxicologist as Dr. Rappac- 
cini might have lived. And Hawthorne is 
careful to recall the associations which 
his readers will have with the locale by 
references to Dante’s Inferno, the Uni- 
versity of Padua, Benvenuto Cellini, and 
the Borgias. The persons in the tale are 
less allegorical types than the persons in 
his tales with similar themes, and the 
symbolism less explicit. He develops the 
hectic and unwholesome atmosphere of 
terror and wonder to enforce the truth 
and the horror f‘of the fatality that at- 
tends .. . . perverted wisdom.)’ 


From “ Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment”’ 
(1837) to the unfinished romances of the 
last years of his life, Hawthorne frequent- 
ly used in his fiction, or referred to, the 
search for the elixir of life and kindred 
attempts to transcend the limits of mor- 
tality. Randall Stewart has pointed out 
that Hawthorne’s interest in the subject 
may have come from his early reading of 
William Godwin’s St. Leon, and one can 
see that the moral isolation of the hero is 


“4 Works, TX, 209. 
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like that of several of Hawthorne’s char- 
acters.** Yet when Hawthorne writes of 
practitioners of the esoteric arts in old 
New England, he is in historical keeping. 
Lowell, in “New England Two Centu- 
ries Ago,” notes the presence of students 
of the esoteric in Colonial New England 
and, implying that Hawthorne could not 
have known historical instances, re- 
marks: ‘And yet how perfectly did his 
genius divine that ideal element in our 
early New England life, conceiving what 
must have been without asking proof of 
what actually was!” Hawthorne could 
not have seen the work Lowell was re- 
viewing, but the appearance of students 
of the esoteric in his work is not all based 
on divination. In “Sir William Pepper- 
ell’’ (1833), he refers to an alchemist and 
seeker for the elixir of life as a historical 
person of Colonial times; in his note- 
books for 1838 he speaks of a Salem 
house where an alchemist had resided 
and of “other alchemists of old in this 
town,—one who kept his fire burning 
seven weeks, and then lost the elixir by 
letting it go out”; and again in “ Main 
Street” (1849) he speaks of the house of 
an alchemist.*? 

Of all the tales, ‘Dr. Heidegger’s Ex- 
periment,” in its apparent simplicity, 
reveals most clearly Hawthorne’s atti- 
tude toward his Gothic materials. Those 
materials are entirely conventional; the 
attitude toward them is peculiarly fresh. 
In a single paragraph, just after the doc- 
tor has welcomed his friends to his study, 
Hawthorne crowds in and heaps together 
a welter of Gothic properties and devices 
—this one room, indeed, has enough 


4s American Notebooks, pp. \xxxii—Ixxxviii; and 
see St. Leon: A Tale of the Sixteenth Century (4 vols.; 
London, 1816), II, 110-11. 


46See Writings (“Riverside” ed.), II, 46-57. 
47 Works, XII, 239; LX, 206; III, 456. 
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Gothic paraphernalia for all the roman- 
ces Jane Austen’s Catherine Morland 
ever read. There is, in this catalogue of 
the Gothic romancer’s stock in trade, a 
delicate satire on the very convention 
Hawthorne is using. Yet “Dr. Heideg- 
ger’s Experiment” is not primarily satire; 
it has an intent as a parable. The touch 
of satire is a sign to the reader to accept 
the tale as allegory—a way of restraining 
one kind of interest in the action so that 
another kind may emerge. We have not- 
ed in the treatment of the portrait in The 
House of the Seven Gables somewhat the 
same kind of whimsical depreciation of 
Gothic materials. 

In “The Birthmark” (1843), Haw- 
thorne depends upon his reader’s famil- 
iarity with the materials he is using to 
insure their acceptance on the lowest 
level of approach. But the Gothic fig- 
ures, by their very familiarity, are avail- 
able for symbolism; and Hawthorne, 
having the existing type, simply makes it 
a symbol. Aylmer’s assistant, the earthly 
Aminadab, “‘seemed to represent man’s 
physical nature.”’ Aylmer himself repre- 
sents the intellectual and spiritual and 
(as the theme develops) the intellectual 
gone wrong, or at least defeated in an at- 
tempt to break through the limits of 
mortal power. Aylmer will not accept the 
fact that imperfection is a necessary part 
of mortality, that perfection and exist- 
ence are incompatible. Too wise to at- 
tempt the unnatural extension of life— 
though that seems to be within his pow- 
er—he is not wise enough to know the 
limits to which human aspiration ought 
to keep. For Georgiana, Hawthorne has 
taken the Gothic lady of remarkable and 
perfect beauty and added a tiny hand, 
the color of blood, to her cheek—added 
the symbol of the imperfection in every- 
thing mortal. 

Hawthorne’s most interesting use of 
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the esoteric arts is in the development of 
the character of Roger Chillingworth. 
Nothing in the action of The Scarlet Let- 
ter requires that he be an adept, and the 
frequent suggestion that he is has value 
primarily as psychological symbolism. 
Chillingworth speaks of his “old studies 
in alchemy” and of teaching the Indians 
“‘some lessons . . . . as old as Paracelsus’’; 
his medical knowledge seems to be a by- 
product of his unholy researches; it is 
reported that he has been an associate of 
Dr. Simon Forman and that his dark 
knowledge has been extended by instruc- 
tion by Indian priests; the popular opin- 
ion is that he is “Satan himself, or Sa- 
tan’s emissary.”’** In Chillingworth—as 
in Ethan Brand, Dr. Rappaccini, and 
Aylmer—the Gothic furnished Haw- 
thorne a means of representing the sin of 
pride. But Chillingworth’s skill in unholy 
arts means something more, for the sug- 
gestion that Chillingworth is the servant 
of Satan prepares us for his greatly en- 
larged significance in the final scene. The 
people of Boston (who, like the chorus in 
Greek tragedy, comment on the action 
without full knowledge of it) see Chil- 
lingworth as a diabolical agent pitted 
against Dimmesdale, but look “with an 
unshaken hope, to see the minister come 
forth out of the conflict transfigured with 
the glory he would unquestionably win.”’ 
Their hope is ironically fulfilled; and in 
the moment of Dimmesdale’s victory, 
Chillingworth has a representative char- 
acter beyond his significance as a venge- 
ful individual. If this were not so, his 
words to Dimmesdale in this final scene 
would be mere fustian, but I think few 
readers take them so. He has “thrust 
himself, through the crowd,—or, per- 
haps, so dark, disturbed, and evil, was 
his look, he rose out of some nether re- 


#8 Works, V, 94-95, 146-47, 155-56. 
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gion.” And he says: “‘ Hadst thou sought 
the whole earth over, there was no place 
so secret,—no high place nor lowly place, 
where thou couldst have escaped me,— 
save on this very scaffold!’ 

Hawthorne’s last attempts at romance 
—Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret, The Dolliver 
Romance, and Septimius Felton—throw 
into relief his successful practice in the 
Gothic, for in them the Gothic materials 
get out of hand, assume too great an im- 
portance in and for themselves, and get 
in the way, therefore, of the meaning. 
And this is not just another way of say- 
ing that the romances are unfinished; 
Hawthorne’s own term for this work— 
“tabortive’’4°—is precise, for it had never 
come to full birth. The intention itself 
cannot be understood, for the relation- 
ship between symbol and theme is never 
fully established. Of course, it is true 
that Hawthorne sometimes had been em- 
barrassed by the plot material of his long 
fictions, but his meaning had never been 
frustrated. He seems to have been aware 
of the trouble without being able to cor- 
rect it; for example, in Septimius Felton 
we can observe him endeavoring to bal- 
ance and offset the Gothic interest of 
Septimius’ quest for the elixir by long 
reflective expositions, often in his best 
manner. But the delicate balance of in- 
terest that distinguishes Hawthorne’s 
best work is gone. 

Taken all together, the tales and ro- 
mances which have characters who re- 
fuse to recognize the conditions in which 
humanity subsists are an important part 
of Hawthorne’s work and of his thought. 
A recent critic complains that Haw- 
thorne did not know the meaning of his 
own symbols.** But he was at least in 
positive opposition to the spiritual atti- 

49 Works, VII, 16; VIII, 10. 


8° Yvor Winters, Maule’s Curse (Norfolk, Conn., 
1935), p. 20. 
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tudes of his own time; he was, indeed, 
preoccupied throughout most of his ca- 
reer with allegorical warning against the 
sin of pride./That is why Gothic symbols 
for the effort to be more than mortal, 
more than man, recur so often in his work. 


Hawthorne’s use of the Gothic ex- 
tends much beyond the three patterns 
here discussed; there is, for example, evi- 
dence of Radcliffean influence in The 
Marble Faun and in Dr. Grimshawe’s Se- 
cret, the two romances with settings in 
which Mrs. Radcliffe’s materials might 
be appropriate. But because the three 
patterns considered in this paper recur 
most often, they are the best means of 
illustrating his intent in the use of the 
Gothic. The illustrations must substan- 
tiate, as best they may, the paper’s ini- 
tial generalizations; for a summary would 
inevitably reduce Hawthorne’s practice 
to a formula, and no formula will repre- 
sent the flexibility and the convolution 
of his use of Gothic materials or his way 
of making them the means to individual 
and often significant ends. ‘“There are 
some works in literature,’ Hawthorne 
once wrote, ‘“‘that bear an analogy to his 
[Bernini’s}] works in sculpture, where 
great power is lavished a little outside of 
nature, and therefore proves to be only a 
fashion, and not permanently adapted to 
the tastes of mankind.” The impulse of 
Gothic literature has evidently often 
been abnormal, and it is one of the dis- 
tinctions of Hawthorne’s work in the 
Gothic that in it he has kept to a humane 
purpose. His control of the Gothic is a 
double control—a control of his materi- 
als and a control of his reader’s reaction. 
The reader’s response to a tale or ro- 
mance by Hawthorne is, on its final 
level, intellectual, and toward such re- 
sponse he carefully directs his work. 


5* Works, X, 143. 
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On Reading Pope 


MAYNARD MACK* 


I 


I; GIVES me a great deal of pleasure and 
does me a good deal of honor, I think, to 
be invited to Columbia to speak about 
Mr. Pope. The honor, I am aware, 
rightly belongs to Pope, since it is his 
bicentennial year; but the pleasure is 
mine, and I intend to make the most of 
it by talking not about Pope’s character 
or life or critical reputation or bibliog- 
raphy or thought but about his poetry, 
the one fact that justifies our interest in 
these other things. I have been disap- 
pointed, I must confess, but not sur- 
prised that the bicentennial year has 
now gone by with so little attention to 
Pope’s poetry; for the experience of the 
last ten years has shown me that Pope is 
a poet more often written about than 
read and less often read than misread. 
There are various ways of accounting for 
this which I do not propose to go into 
here—but one important factor, I think, 
is the mistaken contemporary notion of 
the couplet. It is quite clear that an un- 
reconstructed modern finds the closed 
couplet almost a hypnotic, that he mis- 
takes its apparent ease for emptiness, 
and that he lunges from rime-word to 
rime-word as if there were nothing to 
support him in between. Yet in point of 
fact Pope’s couplet is calculated on prin- 
ciples precisely the reverse. If one were 
forced to guess why Pope preferred to 
close his couplet, one could do worse 

* Member of the Department of English, Yale 
University. An address delivered before the English 


Graduate Union, Columbia University, December 
13, 1944. 
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than venture that it was to check the 
forward movement of his verse suffi- 
ciently to allow the extraordinarily 
delicate local structures to take effect. 
This could be said, to be sure, the other 
way round: because Pope wrote in coup- 
lets, his sensibility had to learn to com- 
municate itself in terms of complex local 
structures, and doubtless the biographi- 
cal truth would lie somewhere in be- 
tween. But the critical consequence is 
clear: We must read Pope’s poetry with 
the most scrupulous attention, weighing 
every word. 

But this in itself isnot enough. Success- 
ful reading of poetry, it seems to me, 
consists in a delicate adjustment between 
our apprehension of the poem as a whole 
and parts, a system of interior relation- 
ships, and something outside it that I 
shall call its “matrix.” This matrix, as 
far as it concerns poetry in general, I 
take to be a mass of miscellaneous items 
—facts, conceptions, feelings, attitudes, 
values, everything that the reader has 
assimilated of the literary and racial 
past, which is constantly crossing and 
being revitalized by similar materials 
from the present. In reading a poem, if 
one is reading it well, I believe one se- 
lects out of this mass of miscellanea 
exactly the elements which the poem, by 
virtue of its interior organization, seems 
to presuppose. In the case of Milton’s 
sonnet on his blindness, for example, two 
of these elements (there are a great many 
more) would be items of information: 
the parable of the talents and the hier- 
archy of the angels. In the case of Scott’s 
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“Proud Maisie,” on the other hand, 
items of information would not be called 
for. What would be required in the 
matrix would be a keen sense of the frail 
pride of beauty—something represent- 
ing the order of experience expressed in 
Isaiah’s “‘all flesh is grass,”’ or in Surrey’s 
“Brittle beauty, that nature made so 
frail,’ or in Ovid’s “Forma bonum 
fragile est,’’ or whatever else of this sort 
would keep one from falling into the 
notion that proud Maisie is the victim of 
nature’s retribution on personal conceit. 
But one must be at pains not to supply 
more, or something other, than is called 
for in the matrix and not to mistake the 
matrix for the poem. “ Missionaries” 
instead of “angels” will not do for Mil- 
ton’s sonnet on his blindness, and no 
exterior provisions of whatever richness 
will restore life to Blackmore’s poem on 
the Creation. The vitality of poetry re- 
mains inside it even though it does, like 
man, have to be fed from without. 

I have dwelt this long upon some of 
the processes of reading poetry because 
I believe they help explain what has hap- 
pened to Mr. Pope. It is not only, I 
think, that we habitually deny him the 
kind of close scrutiny his verse demands 
but that we tend to bring to his poems 
matrices that are not relevant. The two 
failures support each other. Since we do 
not study the structures of his verses 
more intently, we do not see that some- 
thing is being called for which we are 
failing to supply; and because we come 
to his poems thinking we know already 
what matrices they require—having 
them, in fact, prefabricated in our minds 
—we fail to see in his couplets what is 
actually going on. Let me give an illus- 
tration. In Pope’s early but fine poem 
Windsor Forest, there is a couplet which, 
I imagine, has been the most execrated 
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bit of verse in English poetry. The coup- 
let goes as follows: 
See Pan with flocks, 


crowned, 
Here blushing Flora paints the enamelled 


with fruits Pomona 


Out of the chorus of disapproving voices, 
I shall select one which I believe is repre- 
sentative, Mr. Bernard Groom’s. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Groom, Pope’s attempts 
to use the language required for descrip- 
tion are “‘execrable.”’ Windsor Forest, he 
says, contains some of the worst ex- 
amples of language misapplied to be 
found anywhere in our literature. He 
then quotes this couplet, which he calls 
“‘a real abomination,” and concludes as 
follows: 

Pope would probably have defended these 
lines by remarking that every word in them of 
any significance—.... blushing, paint, enam- 
elled, Pan, Pomona, and Flora—is to be found 
in descriptive passages of Milton. To which the 
answer would be: Precisely so; they are Milton’s 
words and you have done nothing to make them 
your own. 


To me the interesting fact about this 
comment is that Mr. Groom elsewhere 
in the same essay acknowledges that 
“on ground that suits him he [Pope] 
often shows the highest skill in his choice 
of the expressive word.” “On ground 
that suits him’”’—I think I detect here 
the influence of a prefabricated matrix. 
It may be that a poet does handle him- 
self better on ground that is suited to 
him, though I am not sure that the 
phrase means very much; but certainly 
if we have found him showing “the 
highest skill” on any ground, we had 
better be prepared for its outcroppings 
elsewhere. Supposing we were prepared 
and then looked at Pope’s couplet, what 
would we find? 

We are helped to our answer, I think, 
by the word “‘ground”’ in the second line, 
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the one word which Mr. Groom does not 
mention. Pope is referring in the couplet 
to the various riches of the Windsor 
Forest region: its flocks, its fruits, its 
flowers. While we are dealing with the 
couplet out of context, the references to 
Pan and Pomona will appear staid 
enough, but the line about Flora is a 
different matter. Here the general situa- 
tion is plainly the covering of the earth 
with flowers in the springtime, and some- 
body named Flora, which is also the 
name of the goddess of flowers, is acting 
as the agent. This Flora is blushing, of 
course, because she is young, a symbol of 
the warm life flowing in the earth at that 
season as it does in the veins of a young 
girl. She is painting something, the 
colors coming to life and disposing them- 
selves under her brush as the flowers do 
upon the earth. There is an _ inter- 
inanimation between “blushing” and 
“paints,” so that we are forced to recog- 
nize in the blushing artist something 
richer than the picture she is making, in 
the creative force itself something more 
mysterious than any of its expressions, 
as Milton, from whom I fancy Pope 
learned this trick, implies ‘in the lovely 
lines about Proserpin, “gathering flow- 
ers, herself a fairer flower.’ In the rest of 
Pope’s line the initial image is carried 
out. The young girl Flora who is paint- 
ing at a picture is, of course, painting it 
on something, as the life-forces of the 
spring do—she is painting it on a ground. 
The word is a pun. Pope, who was him- 
self a painter and the intimate friend of 
several painters, would not have to be 
told about a painter’s ground, or even 
about an enameled ground. I assume 
that, as far as the general situation in 
Windsor Forest is concerned, the phrase 
means that the earth under Flora’s in- 
fluence gradually becomes covered with 


bright flowers, giving the effect of a high 
gloss. But within the terms of the paint- 
ing metaphor, the enameled ground is 
evidently a reference to the art of the 
miniaturist, who did lay his colors care- 
fully on an enameled ground. So that 
what we perhaps have here finally, along 
with so much else, is a fairly striking 
comparison between the beauty of English 
flowers and the fine clarity and brush- 
work of the miniature. Nobody would 
claim that this makes the line great; but 
it is clear that Pope is seeing his subject 
freshly as a poet ought to see it; and I do 
not think we should hear any more 
about “‘abominations” or about Pope’s 
having done nothing with these words, 
whose ever they were originally, to make 
them his. 

At the risk of being dull, however, I 
am going to extend this discussion a 
step further. I said a moment ago that 
out of context the references to Pan and 
Pomona seem staid enough. Now, if I 
may, I should like to put them back into 
context and look at them again. The con- 
text at this point in Windsor Forest is 
the pantheon of Olympus. Pope has been 
comforting the Forest, and through it 
England, for not having the riches of the 
East as well as of the West: 

Let India boast her plants, nor envy we 
The weeping amber or the balmy tree, 


While by our oaks the precious loads are borne, 
And realms commanded which those trees adorn. 


Then he turns to Olympus: 


Not proud Olympus yields a nobler sight, 

Though gods assembled grace his tow’ring 
height, 

Than what more humble mountains offer here, 

Where, in their blessings, all those gods appear. 


Although the interior organization of 
these lines is almost as subtle as that in 
the Flora image, I think we may spare 
ourselves the analysis of it and ask in- 
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stead the larger question: Why does 
Pope bring in the Olympians at this 
point at all? I think we can see why, if 
we will look again at the lines which I 
have just quoted on India. What Pope 
is stating in these lines is that England 
need not envy the wealth of India since 
by English ‘‘oaks”—that is to say, 
English shipping—the precious loads of 
balm and amber are imported and the 
principalities of India commanded which 
those exotic trees adorn. But you will 
have observed that in the third and 
fourth lines of the passage this is being 
said in a peculiar way. Pope is making it 
appear, by the metaphor in “oaks” and 
the ambiguity in “borne,” that the 
English trees actually bear the amber 
and the balm. Why is this? Because Pope 
has carefully formulated this whole 
opening passage of Windsor Forest, from 
the first line following the invocation 
through the reference to Queen Anne, in 
terms of a comparison between England, 
of which he has made Windsor Forest 
his symbol, and the all-inclusiveness of 
the wide world, particularly of that 
paradigm of the wide world in which, as 
Milton puts it, God has “To all delight 
of human sense exposed /In narrow room 
Nature’s whole wealth,” that is to say, 
Eden. Like Eden, like the world, Eng- 
land contains all things, with an order 
in variety, an equilibrium of opposites, 
that the older poets recognized as a 
mark of the Creator’s hand wherever 
seen : 

Not Chaos-like together crushed and bruised, 
But, as the world, harmoniously confused: 


Where order in variety we see, 
And where, though all things differ, all agree. 


Once this principle has been grasped, the 
parts of the opening paragraph of Wind- 
sor Forest fall into place. One sees at once 
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why Pope has picked out for special at- 
tention just those features in his land- 
scape which illustrate the presence of 
opposites that do not clash: the groves 
—the single trees; the russet plains—the 
blueish hills; the wild heath—the fertile 
fields, with a further correspondence be- 
tween these last (“purple dyes” sug- 
gesting the murex) and green islands in 
the barren sea. Then naturally enough 
there follows India (the East and West 
opposed, yet reconciled), whose wealth 
is piayfully made to grow on English 
oaks; and similarly there follows Olym- 
pus, that other realm of imaginative 
wealth, whose varying gods as vital 
forces are also seen to be comprised in 
England: Pan’s flocks, Pomona’s fruits, 
the flowers of Flora, Ceres’ harvests. 
Since this is Eden, the harvests are rep- 
resented as nodding to tempt the reaper, 
and the reaper’s joyful figure is at once 
caught up into a general portrait of ‘‘ Rich 
Industry,” who, as patron of Eden, as 
patron also of England—‘this other 
Eden, demi-Paradise’’—does not need to 
toil but sits, and smiles, upon the plains. 


I have purposely brought into this 
account the phrases from Milton’s Eden 
and Shakespeare’s Richard II, in order 
to stress the fact that Pope is working, 
here and throughout the remainder of 
the poem, within a rich inheritance of 
philosophical notions about the order of 
the universe, together with political, reli- 
gious, and, if I may say so, gardenfeelings 
about his country. These enable him to 
bring to bear on present time and place 
an imaginative spaciousness derived 
from the entire cosmos and man’s past 
and to make this, appropriately, the 
setting of a golden age to come. For as 
the poem begins with Eden, the Para- 
dise that was lost and yet somehow re- 
newed in England— 
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The Groves of Eden, vanished now so long, 
Live in description, and look green in song: 
These, were my breast inspired with equal 

flame, 

Like them in beauty, should be like in fame— 


so it ends, still half-playfully though with 
soberer overtones, in a kind of vision of 
Paradise Regained. I shall quote the pas- 
sage, because it is a handsome one: 


The time shall come, when, free as seas or wind, 
Unbounded Thames shall flow for all mankind, 
Whole nations enter with each swelling tide, 
And seas but join the regions they divide; 
Earth’s distant ends our glory shall behold, 
And the new world launch forth to seek the old. 
Then ships of uncouth form shall stem the tide, 
And feathered people crowd my wealthy side, 
And naked youths and painted chiefs admire 
Our speech, our colour, and our strange attire! 
O stretch thy reign, fair Peace! from shore to 
shore, 
Till Conquest cease, and Slavery be no more; 
Till the freed Indians in their native groves 
Reap their own fruits, and woo their sable loves, 
Peru once more a race of kings behold, 
And other Mexico’s be roofed with gold. 
Exiled by thee from earth to deepest hell, 
In brazen bonds shall barb’rous Discord dwell; 
Gigantic Pride, pale Terror, gloomy Care, 
And mad Ambition, shall attend her there: 
There purple Vengeance bathed in gore retires, 
Her weapons blunted, and extinct her fires: 
There hateful Envy her own snakes shall feel, 
And Persecution mourn her broken wheel: 
There Faction roar, Rebellion bite her chain, 
And gasping Furies thirst for blood in vain. 


Here, as in the opening of the poem, the 
interior organization of the passage pro- 
poses questions. Why, one asks one’s 
self, should the peace of Utrecht, the 
poet’s apparent subject, be presented as 
exiling to ‘deepest hell” the embodied 
passions of sinful man—Pride, Terror, 
Care, Ambition, Vengeance, Envy, Per- 
secution, Faction, Rebellion, and all the 
Furies? Why in the next line following 
this passage should Pope declare it im- 
proper to speak of the coming of this 
time in any but “hallowed” verses? Why 
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should the line ostensibly celebrating the 
spread of free commerce be so phrased 
as to remind us, at least dimly, of the act 
of the Creator in separating the lands 
with. oceans? Why should the New 
World, with all that it represented in 
men’s minds of promise and hope, be 
shown, as by a minor miracle, turning to 
seek the glory of the Old and to wonder 
at the ways of men who formerly had 
wondered at its own? What is so remi- 
niscent in the “‘once more”’ and “other” 
of 


Peru once more a race of kings behold, 
And other Mexico’s be roofed with gold. 


By this point, I think, we shall have 
found our answer. What has been hover- 
ing around these lines, like a current 
flowing from an undiscovered circuit, is 
the exaltation of Virgil’s Fourth Ec- 
logue, the Pollio, which everybody re- 
members best today in Shelley’s varia- 
tion on it, “The world’s great age begins 
anew’’; and with the exaltation of the 
Pollio, the feelings of the Messianic vi- 
sions in Isaiah, traditionally associated 
with it, which Pope had already woven 
together in his Messiah. Many passages 
from Isaiah might serve, but particu- 
larly pertinent, I think, are the familiar 
lines in which it is said that the swords 
shall be beaten into plowshares and the 
nations shall not learn war any more; 
also the lines predicting that at the com- 
ing of the New Jerusalem men shall 
build houses and live in them, plant 
vineyards and eat the fruit of them— 
“they shall not build and another in- 
habit, they shall not plant and another 
eat’’; and, finally, the lines wherein the 
exaltation of the city is pictured, the 
Gentiles with their princes acknowledg- 
ing its glory and coming from afar by 
ship and camel, bearing the treasures of 
the earth: 
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....the Gentiles shall come to thy light, and 
kings to the brightness of thy rising. .. . . Then 
shalt thou see, and flow together, and thine 
heart shall fear and be enlarged; because the 
abundance of the sea shall be converted unto 
thee, the forces of the Gentiles shall come unto 
thee..... Therefore thy gates shall be open 
continually ; they shall not be shut day or night; 
that men may bring unto thee the forces of the 
Gentiles, and that their kings may be brought. 


Pope, of course, is using these back- 
grounds with a difference. Isaiah, in part, 
has in mind the future humiliation of the 
kings and people who have humiliated 
Israel; Pope, in part, the restoration of 
the kings and peoples who have been 
plundered by Europeans. Similarly, Vir- 
gil in the Pollio foresees for a time the old 
spoliations renewing—another Argo, an- 
other Troy—whereas Pope turns his rem- 
iniscence of these lines into a picture of 
reconstruction—the restoration of the 
Incas, the rebuilding of Mexico. But 
Pope’s lines presuppose the recognition 
of both the similarities and the differ- 
ences. When Pope says (in a note) that 
he is celebrating a hope that London may 
be made a Free Port, he is saying what 
is true; but he is celebrating this hope as 
Spenser does Queen Elizabeth and Donne, 
Elizabeth Drury; as Milton transforms 
the bare narrative of Genesis and Shake- 
speare the tabloid incidents that form the 
basis of his plots—in terms of as many 
aspects as possible of man’s experience 
and collective past. 


II 


I do not pretend for a moment to 
place Windsor Forest beside the poems 
to which I have just referred. On the 
contrary, I have deliberately selected 
this poem because, though it is misunder- 
stood and greatly underestimated, it is 
not one of Pope’s major works. Great 
things are brought to bear in it, but not, 
I think, in the main, upon great issues. 
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My purpose has been illustrative, and 
what I have wished to illustrate, as I 
said at the beginning, is a subtlety of 
organization in Pope’s poetry which 
characterizes all his work and hence re- 
quires on our part a sustained alertness; 
for it is a peculiarity of the Augustan 
idiom, in both prose and verse, not to 
warn us, as usually other idioms do, 
when it is about to touch upon great 
argument or suspend profundities in a 
trifle. Donne, we know, is likely to ap- 
prise us with some arresting comparison 
—a compass, a map, a besieged town, 
a quincunx; Shakespeare by a corusca- 
tion of metaphors or sheer hyperbole of 
language; Milton and Wordsworth, on 
the other hand, with a long slow river of 
apparent statement on which they will 
have set adrift an enormous traffic in 
evocations. Wordsworth, for example, 
launching into the subject of man’s mind 
in the preface to “‘The Recluse,” serves 
notice by the solemnity of his tone and 
the multiplicity of his references to Mil- 
ton that his theme is grave and large: 


.... Urania, I shall need 

Thy guidance, or a greater Muse, if such 
Descend to earth or dwell in the highest heaven! 
For I must tread on shadowy ground, must sink 
Deep—and, aloft ascending, breathe in worlds 
To which the heaven of heavens is but a veil. 
All strength—all terror, single or in bands, 
That ever was put forth in personal form— 
Jehovah—with his thunder, and the choir 

Of shouting Angels, and the empyreal thrones— 
I pass them unalarmed. Not Chaos, not 

The darkest pit of lowest Erebus, 

Nor aught of blinder vacancy, scooped out 

By help of dreams—can breed such fear and awe 
As fall upon us often when we look 

Into our minds, into the Mind of Man— 

My haunt, and the main region of my song. 


Pope, on the contrary, about to deal in 
the Essay on Man with an analogous 
subject, opens his poem so casually, so 
conversationally, with a set of such fa- 
miliar field and garden metaphors, that 














we are likely to read right over—in fact, 
I find most people do—the explicit al- 
lusion to the “garden tempting with for- 
bidden fruit,”’ which not only informs us 
of the necessary literary and theological 
matrix but reminds us of the fact that in 
this poem Eden has become the world 
—man’s first temptation was not his 
last. 

This habit of opening out vistas while 
seeming to be looking at something close 
at hand is a characteristic feature 
of Pope’s verse. Sometimes the vistas 
opened and the something close at hand 
are congruous or, to improve the meta- 
phor, their lines of force flow all one way; 
and when this is true you have the kinds 
of effect I have noted in Windsor Forest 
and just now in the Essay on Man. But 
often there will be a covert antagonism 
between the vista and the immediate 
matter. What happens then is a collision 
of fields of force, as in the famous line on 
Sappho, “‘pox’d by her love, or libelled 
by her hate.” The tingle in this line does 
not come, I think, from a sense that 
something shocking has been said about 
a woman; but from a profounder sense 
that something important has been said 
about the nature of human love. The 
immediate matter in the line, as I take 
it, is that evil is the consequence, no mat- 
ter what you have to do with Sappho, 
and the parallelism in the two halves of 
the line supports this; but the vistas 
open out when you pause to consider 
that the two halves are also antithetical 
and that two results, both evil, are being 
made to spring from causes, one of which 
is good. The point is very clear if one 
substitutes “lust” for “love.” Then one 
suddenly sees that this line, which seems 
to be exclusively concerned with Sappho 
or those whom she contaminates, is equal- 
ly concerned with the way in which a 
supreme spiritual good can be corrupted 
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so that its effects become as evil for the 
possessor and society as those of hate. 
In fact, it is difficult to say (as we shall 
find on a second inspection the line re- 
fuses to determine for us) whether it is 
Sappho or her victim who really becomes 
diseased by her love and falsely repre- 
sented by her hate. 


Examples of this sort of management 
can be picked almost at random from 
Pope’s poems. I think, for instance, of 
the innocuous-looking couplets in the 
third Moral Essay, where Pope is talk- 
ing to Bathurst of the misuse of riches 
by men of wealth and where the vista 
opened is obvious but not, I think, usu- 
ally remarked: 


Yet, to be just to these poor men of pelf, 
Each does but hate his neighbour as himself: 
Damned to the Mines, an equal fate betides 
The Slave that digs it, and the Slave that hides. 


The collision in these lines is not merely 
between the spiritual and material 
senses of “‘poor’’ as applied to “men of 
pelf,” an apparent inaccuracy support- 
ing a profound exactitude; nor between 
the physical and spiritual senses of slav- 
ery in the forced slave that digs it and 
the willing slave that hoards; but in the 
window quietly opened in the second 
line upon wealth of a different kingdom 
—‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind. This is the first 
and great commandment. And the sec- 
ond is like unto it; Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself’—which suddenly 
lights up the meaning of “Damned to 
the Mines” with recognition of the eter- 
nal interrelatedness of the oppressions 
of others and the damnations of self by 
which men make their earth a hell. It 
is not by accident that, in accounting 
humorously for their motives three lines 
later, Pope should write: 
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Some war, some plague, some famine they fore- 
see, 
Some revelation hid from you and me.? 


More complicated in its effect but sim- 
ilar in tone and method is the story of 
Balaam which closes this same poem. 
There is not time to analyze this narra- 
tive in detail; but its immediate matter 
is the career of one of those men, common 
enough in every age, who rise by a com- 
bination of industry and fraud to politi- 
cal and social eminence only to find that 
the process has destroyed them. In the 
beginning, Balaam is seen as “a plain 
good man,” having all the virtues by 
which human societies usually set store, 
that is to say, he is religious, punctual, 
frugal, honest—‘His word would pass 
for more than he was worth’”—hard- 
working, and prudential. He gets his 
first windfall when “two rich shipwrecks 
bless the lucky shore’ of his lands in 
Cornwall, and the next we hear of him 
he is Sir Balaam, beginning, now, to 
live up to his income, “‘like other folks.” 
At this point a second windfall arrives 
in the shape of a valuable diamond, not 
rightly his but which, with some adjust- 
ment of conscience, he manages to keep 
for himself; and from then on, good 
fortune follows on good fortune until he 
is one of England’s financial princes, 
able, when his wife unexpectedly dies, 
to marry “a nymph of quality” and 
take his place in the political world: 

A Nymph of Quality admires our Knight; 
He marries, bows at Court, and grows polite; 
Leaves the dull Cits, and joins (to please the 

fair 
The TO cuckolds in St. James’s air: 
First, for his Son a gay commission buys, 

Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies: 
His daughter flaunts a Viscount’s tawdry wife; 
She bears a Coronet and P x for life. 


In Britain’s Senate he a seat obtains, 
And one more Pensioner St. Stephen gains. 





2 Italics mine. 
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My Lady falls to play; so bad her chance, 

He must repair it; takes a bribe from France; 
The House impeach him; Coningsby harangues; 
The Court forsake him, and Sir Balaam hangs. 


Pope’s tone, it will be observed, is al- 
most like a shrug. Deceptively like a 
shrug, for what we must notice in the 
first place is that he has set this sordid 
little incident against the background 
of the Book of Job. It is Satan, ostensi- 
bly, who brings about the catastrophe. 
Back in the days when Balaam was a 
“plain good man,’’ Pope tells us, 


The Dev’! was piqued such saintship to be- 
hold, : 
And longed to tempt him like good Job of old: 
But Satan now is wiser than of yore, 
And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 


It is “‘the Prince of Air,”’ therefore, who 
makes the two rich shipwrecks bless the 
lucky shore; it is “the Tempter” who 
after the diamond episode causes stocks 
and subscriptions to pour in on every 
side; and it is the same agent who brings 
about the death of Balaam’s first wife. 
But, in the second place, this is no ordi- 
nary story of the collapse of virtue under 
temptation. Pope’s insight in this re- 
spect is, I think, very fine. If we look 
again at the lines describing Balaam in 
the days before the devil tempted him, 
we discover that he was a thoroughgoing 
materialist from the start, that this, in 
fact, is the only reason why the devil 
could successfully tempt him, as he never 
could the biblical Job. Balaam’s saint- 
ship comprised the virtues of a secular 
society but not the virtues of the spirit; 
and therefore what seems to Balaam the 
natural harvest of his piety and what 
Pope pretends to be presenting to us as 
a program of deterioration is actually 
the logic of materialism. When at the end 
of the passage the devil appears to claim 
his winnings, Pope says: 











Wife, son and daughter, Satan! are thy own, 
His wealth, yet dearer, forfeit to the Crown: 
The Devil and the King divide the prize, 
And sad Sir Balaam curses God and dies. 


What is the prize, we wonder, Evidently 
Balaam’s wealth and soul. But which is 
which? I think this is just the point of 
the line. Balaam’s wealth 7s his soul; it 
is impossible to separate what is really 
one, it can only be divided. And who is 
Balaam? Balaam, despite the partially 
good things said of him in the story in 
the Book of Numbers, is the symbol in 
all later biblical tradition of covetous- 
ness, the man by whose counsel Israel 
bowed down to idols, who was willing 
through love of money to attempt a 
curse on Israel, and whose general repu- 
tation is typically summed up in the 
Epistle of Jude: ‘Woe unto them! for 
they have gone in the way of Cain, and 
ran greedily after the error of Balaam for 
reward’”’; and also in the Book of Revela- 
tion: “ .... Thou hast there them 
that hold the doctrine of Balaam, who 
taught Balak to cast a stumbling block 
before the children of Israel, to eat things 
sacrificed unto idols, and to commit for- 
nication.” One can see, I think, what 
kind of wealth Pope is contrasting with 
the wealth of Balaam and what sounds 
of distant thunder he manages to make 
reverberate beneath his apparently jaun- 
ty tone. 

I should like to permit myself one last 
example of this method, one which ex- 
tends its implications over the whole of a 
distinguished poem, the Essay on Man. 
The passage occurs toward the opening 
of the Fourth Epistle, in which Pope is 
to deal with the problem of this world’s 
goods in his vindication of God’s ways 
to man. He has, as I noted earlier, in the 
opening lines of the Essay reminded us 
of the Miltonic and biblical backgrounds, 
and he has kept open before us through- 
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out the several epistles, though most 
readers do not seem to observe this, a 
variety of windows on the proper re- 
ligious matrix of his poem, sometimes by 
references explicitly biblical, sometimes 
by literary and philosophical notions 
long assimilated to Christian humanism. 
I am not now concerned with these; I 
am interested only in underlining the 
fact that the passage I am about to quote 
is one of many of the same species. Pope, 
as I say, is arguing in this epistle, as a 
host of moralists have done before and 
since, that external goods are not worth 
the effort or consequences of their ac- 
quisition, and the lines I have in mind 
are these: 
Oh sons of earth! attempt ye still to rise, 

By mountains piled on mountains, to the skies? 


Heaven still with laughter the vain toil surveys, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raise. 


The fullest editorial comment on this 
passage that I know of goes as follows: 
He had in mind Virgil’s description, bor- 
rowed from Homer, of the attempt made by the 
giants, in their war against the gods, to scale the 
heavens by heaping Ossa upon Pelion, and 
Olympus upon Ossa. Pope took the expressions 
“sons of earth” and “mountains piled on moun- 
tains” from Dryden’s translation, Geor. i, 374. 


Here again I feel the presence of an in- 
adequate matrix. Certainly, our legiti- 
mate interest in Pope’s sources should 
not be allowed to blind us to what he is 
doing with them. What is he doing? In 
the first place, as the comment says, he 
is alluding to the well-known effort of 
the Titans to unseat Olympian Jove, by 
mountains piled on mountains, and the 
Titans are, appropriately, the sons of 
earth as being sprung from Terra. This 
is the use that Dryden, translating Vir- 
gil, makes of the phrases; but Pope is 
doing more. In Pope’s context the sons 
of earth are plainly also the accumu- 
lators of material goods, the Balaams of 
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the world. They are sons of earth in 
being dedicated to earthly gain. They 
are sons of earth in being, like the Titans, 
heapers-up of mountains of material 
power. They are sons of earth in hubris, 
in imagining, like the Titans, that by 
such power they can obtain the skies. 
And they are sons of earth in the plain 
sense of being mortal, something that 
the Titans were not, which makes man’s 
arrogance more fantastic and his self- 
deception more tragic in its effect; for 
—in the second place—Pope now turns 
from the effort of the materialist to its 
consequences: 


Heaven still with laughter the vain toil surveys, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raise. 


In the light of what has preceded, we 
recognize the spiritual sense of “bury” 
and the reference, as with Balaam, to the 
logic of materialism by which the soul 
becomes subdued to what it works in 
and the sin its own appropriate reward. 
But we recognize also the continuing al- 
lusion to the Titans, whom Jove did bury, 
when he defeated them, under moun- 
tains; we remember that the rebellion of 
the Titans is associated by Milton with 
the rebellion of the angels and that dur- 
ing the war in heaven the engines of the 
rebels were ‘‘ Under the weight of moun- 
tains buried deep” and on their own 
heads “‘main promontories flung”; and 
we notice that Pope has arranged the 
first line of this couplet to echo the sec- 
ond Psalm, where the heathen are repre- 
sented as conspiring to rid themselves of 
God’s ordinances, and Jehovah laughs: 

Why do the heathen rage, and the people 
imagine a vain thing [observe “vain toil’”’]? The 
kings of the earth [observe “‘sons of earth”’] set 
themselves, and the rulers take counsel together 
against the Lord, and against his anointed, say- 
ing, Let us break these bonds asunder, and 
cast away their cords from us. He that sitteth in 
the heavens shall laugh [observe “heaven still 


with laughter”]: the Lord shall have them in 
derision. 


What Pope seems to be doing, in other 
words, is concentrating within these 
couplets all the instances he can muster 
of pride rebelling against the Lord, in 
order to make us see against this con- 
text the meaning of the world’s obsession 
with material goods. It is not simply that 
materialism buries the soul in the heaps 
it raises, but that the pursuit of material 
value is an act of hubris, a rebellion 
against the laws of God; and with this 
fact in mind the relationships of the en- 
tire poem become illumined. 

If there were space, I should go into 
these relationships in some detail. I 
should try to show that as this poem be- 
gins, like Windsor Forest, with an intima- 
tion of lost Eden, so it ends, again like 
Windsor Forest, with a curious intima- 
tion of a Paradise to be regained. And I 
should try to show how throughout this 
poem Pope is working within a carefully 
suggested framework of philosophical 
and Christian thought, working pro- 
gressively and for the most part with an 
almost perfect unity from the first line 
of the first epistle to the last line of the 
last; for I think that, of all Pope’s poems, 
the Essay on Man is the one most pro- 
foundly misunderstood. But time runs 
out and I must return to my beginning. 
What I have tried to show is that 
Pope’s poems need to be read, like the 
poems of other poets, with insight and 
on their own terms and that these terms 
are, in Pope’s case, a combination of 
intensity with poise. In this combina- 
tion I think we have tended to overlook 
the prior term. Preoccupied with the un- 
ruffled surface—the “polish,” to use the 
fashionable cliché—we have forgotten to 
observe what resides within and under- 
neath it. Pope is anything but the poet 
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of superficialities; on the contrary, he 
spent his whole life combating them, and 
with an exquisite decorum. In the Rape 
of the Lock it is done with tenderness, 
a sense of the endearing charm of mortal 
foibles, for one does not impale a butter- 
fly upon an ax; but in the Dunciad it is 
done with indignation, for one does not 
survey the dry rot in a whole society 
through the rainbow wings of sylphs. 
Similarly, Pope is not the poet of chilly 
formalisms, against which, too, all his 
work protests. From the lines in the 
Essay on Criticism, stressing “the name- 
less graces that no methods teach,” to 
the portrait of Chloe in the Characters of 
Women, whose practically perfect nature 
is seen to lack everything because it 
lacks the creative spontaneity that 
raises rectitude to virtue, to the great 
lines on learning in the fourth book of 
the Dunciad, Pope never loses sight of 
the fact that the preference of means to 
ends is death. And, finally, Pope is not 
the poet of a complacent rationality or 
unspiritualized common sense. Sensible 
he is, but I know no poet more keenly 
aware than he of the skeleton beneath 
the skin, and, what is always true with 
the great poets, of the soul beneath the 
skeleton. It is this awareness that makes 
gleam on his pages that complex ironic 
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view of the grandeur and misery of man, 
the precariousness of his predicament, 
and the enormous importance, therefore, 
of preserving and extending the little he 
has achieved, which might be called the 
typical Popian mode; for Pope’s subject, 
like the subject of all poets, is, finally, 
the potentialities and actualities of men. 
It would be wrong to obscure the fact 
that the actualities of men loom larger 
in the surface of Pope’s poetry than 
their potentialities and that he is com- 
pelled by the absence of the power of 
myth-making and fine fabling, which no 
poet since Milton has been entirely able 
to recover, to see these actualities close 
up: he has no Duessa or Giant Despair 
to afford us; no assembly of fallen angels; 
no Thersites, Timon, Lucio, or Hamlet. 
But though it would be wrong to obscure 
this fact, it would be equally wrong 
not to see in Pope’s poetry, among and 
underneath the actualities with which 
its surface is concerned, the continual 
flashings-in from other worlds—which 
like the words of Sarpedon echoing be- 
hind the counsel of Clarissa to Belinda, 
or the words of the Pollio, Paradise Lost, 
Paradise Regained, and the Bible behind 
the close of the Dunciad, remind us not 
only of what man has lost but of what 
it is always possible for him to regain. 








Literature for Life 


GEORGE F. REYNOLDS’ 


The first fact to be noted about litera- 
ture today is the low esteem in which it 
is held. Perhaps the most striking evi- 
dence of this, but combined with fear, 
was the Nazi burning of the books, to 
which Wendell Willkie likened our now 
official ban on the humanities in educa- 
tion at the beginning of the war, except 
that our action showed no fear, only a 
bland disregard. But this should not have 
surprised us. Even before the war the 
literature of every age but the present 
was ignored in many high-school pro- 
grams, Shakespeare and Dickens and the 
Bible being dropped for The Saturday 
Evening Post, the last best-seller, and 
instructions on how to watch a movie. 
Literature, too, faces the tremendous 
competition of the movies and the radio. 
neither of which demands as much con- 
centration or individual effort. An editor 
of a prominent art journal said only the 
other day that there is no theme in dra- 
ma that cannot as well or better be ex- 
pressed in the ballet. H. D., in her last 
book, The Walls Do Not Fall, describes 
the poet’s function thus: 


We are the keepers of the secret, 
the carriers, the spinners 


of the rare intangible thread 
that binds all humanity 


to ancient wisdom 
to antiquity. 
This wisdom of antiquity, our funda- 
mental ideas—ideas of the meaning of 
life and death, ideas of tragedy and com- 


* Formerly professor of English in the University 
of Colorado. 
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edy, of the greatness of character and 
nobility of soul—are all only to be ex- 
pressed in words and propositions. The 
other arts arouse similar emotions; they 
can do so more immediately and more 
universally because free from the bar- 
riers of different languages. They have, 
too, it is almost impertinent to say, their 
own unique fields and unique triumphs. 
What needs to be emphasized is that the 
art of words has its peculiar glory also— 
this combined appeal of articulate ideas 
and powerful emotions. 

If this is true, why do people have the 
low opinion of imaginative literature just 
mentioned—especially why do those 
really interested in education and in 
spiritual values not see its great impor- 
tance? The reason lies in a fundamental 
confusion which it is worth while briefly 
to consider. 

A book may be read for a variety of 
reasons, but unless they are clearly dis- 
criminated, the results may be unhappy. 
Good books have often been read but in 
the wrong way and so have missed their 
purposed effect. Take Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth, for example. The most obvious- 
ly defensible reason for reading it is that 
all educated persons are supposed to 
know it. I suspect, however, that any- 
body who boldly asserted his ignorance 
would suffer little in social standing at 
his club or even in intellectual circles: in 
the latter he might even get some credit 
for originality, so insidious is snobbish- 
ness. 

And the next most popularly defen- 
sible reason for reading Macbeth is for the 
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moral, the teaching. How many uncon- 
cerned students have dutifully stated as 
its supposedly whole significance the evil 
of “vaulting ambition that o’er leaps it- 
self and falls on the other.”’ Such a con- 
clusion is not only moral but eminently 
undisturbing, since few high-school boys 
or college freshmen are tempted to be 
ambitious beyond reason. If that is all 
one gets from Macbeth, it is not worth the 
time it takes to read it. A sermon would 
be shorter and even more effective. 
Ignoring, then, these two common but 
inadequate reasons for reading imagina- 
tive literature, we may turn to those 
more intellectually defensible: as, for ex- 
ample, to read Macbeth for the informa- 
tion it furnishes—hardly its history, 
which, if factual at all, can be more 
quickly obtained from Holinshed—but 
for its background of witchcraft, Eliza- 
bethan ideas of ghosts, less obviously for 
its sidelights on James I and the ideas of 
kingship, or, more subtly still, for its 
study of the psychology of a murderer 
who is also a poet. Of this kind of reading 
is much of our advanced work in English. 
Or the problems of the text may be con- 
sidered, or the play may be studied the- 
atrically—how it was first staged, how 
adapted through the centuries, how vari- 
ously interpreted. All this and other simi- 
lar problems concern in one way or an- 
other the facts of the play. Some hard 
words have been said about this sort of 
study. Admittedly, it is not a study of 
literature as such. Neither can its results 
be as epoch-making as those in science. 
Yet the training that even routine liter- 
ary research affords is of a kind which 
students of letters especially need; it 
brings real satisfactions in acquaintance 
with others working in the same field, 
and it has contributed considerably to 
our knowledge of the past. So it can cer- 
tainly, at least from an academic point of 
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view, be defended for the specialist and 
for anybody who finds such inquiries 
interesting. They do, in Montesquieu’s 
phrase, at least help to make an intelli- 
gent being yet more intelligent. 

The study of the craftsmanship of Mac- 
beth is closer to literature perhaps—that 
is, of its verse, its imagery, its dramatic 
construction, its methods of character- 
ization, etc. Such study can be illuminat- 
ing and stimulating but is, I suppose, 
what bored students object to as “‘pick- 
ing a play to pieces.’’ Of course, the anal- 
ogy to a flower or anything else that is 
destroyed by analysis is quite false, since 
the play still exists undamaged; but the 
boredom no doubt persists, too. The 
craftsman interest is a very real one even 
for persons who are themselves not at- 
tempting creation. But when all is said 
and whatever the importance of tech- 
nique in the graphic arts or music, Mac- 
beth has more to offer than an exhibition 
of competence in craftsmanship, and so 
has any really worth-while literature. 

These last approaches are all primarily 
intellectual and, in the final analysis, 
factual. To carry them out one does not 
have to be imaginatively stirred by Mac- 
beth at all; one can pursue them quite 
cold-bloodedly—perhaps, indeed, that is 
the best way to pursue them for correct 
judgments and to establish fact. And 
they can be done rapidly, indeed the 
more rapidly, the more efficiently. They 
all call for what ‘‘Menander’s Mirror” 
in the London Times Literary Supplement 
terms “utility reading, directed toward 
a new and narrow purpose, and pursued, 
in many instances, not in natural re- 
sponse to the book read but with the ob- 
ject of getting something out of it and be- 
ing done with it as soon as possible.” 

Perhaps we may anticipate our argu- 
ment by suggesting at once that the low 
repute into which literature has fallen is, 
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in part at least, due to the fact that this 
utility reading of literature has in educa- 
tion been in many instances substituted 
for reading for living values, not only in 
freshman and sophomore classes in col- 
lege but even in high schools. So litera- 
ture gets thought of not as an art but as 
information and, from many points of 
view, pretty useless information at that. 
Formerly such treatment of literature 
used to be most frequently illustrated by 
teachers in high school who had the stu- 
dents learn all the dates in the lives of all 
the authors. Today it is more likely to be 
ardent young Ph.D.’s—and sometimes 
old ones—who try to cram their erudi- 
tion down the throats of these general 
students as their only literary provender. 
No wonder, if this is at all customary, 
that literature is not so much desired as 
we enthusiasts think it deserves to be. 
Reading for living is what these students, 
and the majors in literature too, need 
most of all. Utility reading can never do 
much—TI quote from the statement in 
1938 of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion on the aims of literary study—to 
produce “‘a subtle, rich, and complex en- 
joyment,” “to judge and discipline our 
feelings, to develop sensitivity and imag- 
inative sensibility, to build and refine our 
system of values.’’ These rewards cannot 
come from utility reading but only from 
reading for experience, from literature 
that is lived, realized not only intellectu- 
ally but emotionally. 

Such reading the same article in the 
London Times describes as “the unhur- 
ried yielding of oneself to a book, making 
it one’s own, visited by no sense of ur- 
gency, reading it twice, thrice, four 
times, until it is re-created in one’s imag- 
ination.”’ Such reading seems increasing- 
ly difficult in modern conditions, and 
especially difficult in our present school 
programs. Not only does it not fit easily 
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into our planned schedules and our sys- 
tems of tests and examinations, but, as 
thus described, it is obviously a perfect 
setup for a snap course. To prevent the 
misunderstanding that that is what I am 
asking for, I have so far avoided such 
phrases as “reading for delight,” “read- 
ing for pleasure,” “reading for enjoy- 
ment.” To be sure, one may hope that 
the reading for living values will bring 
delight, pleasure, enjoyment, but it is a 
curious commentary on our mentality 
that these words all seem to carry with 
them the implication of effortless dilly- 
dallying and of being transported on 
flowery beds of ease to a dilettante’s 
heaven. Reading for living must indeed 
be unhurried, but it must also be alert: 
there can be no suggestion about it of 
lethargy or placid relaxation. Of course, 
it is easy to say this but not so easy prac- 
tically to accomplish it. Yet it must be 
attempted if the values are to be ob- 
tained which we assert literature has to 
give. Unless some provision is made in 
school and college for such reading and 
for training in it, reading as a means to 
life can only become more and more rare, 
and literature itself less and less impor- 
tant as a vital influence. 

What, precisely, are the practical con- 
ditions necessary for success? In almost 
all other subjects it is not necessary but 
only desirable that students like what 
they are doing. Liking or not liking does 
not greatly matter with chemistry or 
history or mathematics. What they have 
to offer can still be pretty well got and 
their purposes attained whether one likes 
them or not. But in the arts an ultimate 
favorable emotional response—not nec- 
essarily that at the first contact—is one 
of the important objectives. The problem 
is therefore one of art rather than plain 
instruction and discipline. An important 
circumstance is the way a book is intro- 
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duced. In influencing the students’ re- 
sponse, surroundings may matter, hours 
of meeting may matter, even the physi- 
cal makeup of the textbook. These may, 
if we try, usually be made more favorable 
than they sometimes are: for instance, 
an English classroom need not have only 
blackboards as its furnishing. But much 
more important are the general plan of 
the course, the equipment and personal- 
ity of the teacher, and the ultimate tests 
which the student must meet. 

But before going into details on these 
points, I should perhaps make some- 
thing else clear. Starting from the same 
premises that I am and trying for the 
same objectives so far as I have yet de- 
fined them, many school systems have 
tried to attain them by the simple meth- 
od of reading only that material which the 
students are happy to read anyway, 
which they choose for themselves, and 
which requires no special introduction by 
the teacher and no particular effort on 
the part of the reader. The favorite de- 
fense for this procedure is that we must 
teach the student and not the subject 
and that we must begin where the stu- 
dent is. So we emphasize magazines and 
the lighter forms of contemporary litera- 
ture, have a pleasant chatty little class 
period, which has a good many of the 
characteristics of a meeting of a woman’s 
club or a vaudeville show but which 
leaves the student about where we found 
him, neither educating nor stimulating 
him. It is this namby-pamby approach 
and this complete lack of challenge that 
have in so many schools made the study 
of literature only a joke and a byword. 
And who is to say where our American 
young people are—that they are not, with 
the proper assistance, up to reading the 
Odyssey or the Bible, Shakespeare or 
Dickens, Keats or Whitman, Emerson or 
Robert Frost? They must do so if they 
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are to be really educated men and wom- 
en, and the educators who keep reiter- 
ating that they cannot are only showing 
their own appalling lack of education. 
We have a great tradition of European 
and English and American ideas and 
emotional attitudes which it is our duty 
as teachers to perpetuate; as things are 
going it seems more and more the duty 
especially of the teachers of English. 
This is one reason why this training in 
reading for living values is of such great 
importance. 

I have said that the first condition of 
success is the general nature of the 
course. If it is planned primarily for in- 
formation, it will almost inevitably be so 
dominated by considerations of, as we 
say, covering the ground, that training in 
how to read for these emotional values 
will be forgotten. This is, for example, 
increasingly the case with the history of 
English literature, to a less degree with 
the history of American literature be- 
cause it is shorter, and to a much worse 
degree with world literature, when they 
are used as introductory courses. Com- 
bination courses with the social sciences 
are in the same category, with the added 
handicap of having, generally speaking 
to deal primarily with literature which 
has to do with social subject matter, and 
which therefore, again generally speak- 
ing, is not of the first literary importance. 

I am personally of the opinion that we 
get most quickly at the heart of this 
problem of literature for life when we 
study poetry. To read any poetry ap- 
preciatively the first necessity is to un- 
derstand what poetry is trying to do, not 
primarily to give information or to 
preach a sermon but to share an attitude 
and communicate an emotion. Those 
critics who insist that it is only an intel- 
lectual exercise are, one suspects, indulg- 
ing in Pharisaical snobbery. Students 
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trained only in science find it hard to 
take seriously anything but a search for 
facts and are also troubled because, 
while in science they can be sure of their 
conclusions and prove them by demon- 
stration, in literature they seem able to 
be sure of scarcely anything. That in this 
respect literature is nearer life’s general 
problems and that therefore its training 
is all the more practical does not some- 
times occur to them. Then they have to 
learn to respond to poetry’s means of ap- 
peal—the allusions it most often makes 
use of, the interpretation of figurative 
language, the principles of poetic associa- 
tion, the subtle influences of sound, and, 
above all, of the words themselves, their 
dictionary meanings, which, heaven 
knows, are often appallingly and amaz- 
ingly unknown, and also their connota- 
tions and overtones. The word as symbol 
does have to be illuminated more con- 
sciously by the imagination than the 
sounds of music or the visual patterns of 
painting and sculpture. They appeal di- 
rectly and emotionally to the senses, 
which words scarcely do. But words, 
dead as they seem in themselves—only a 
few black marks on paper or, if spoken, 
only a few not very impressive agitations 
of the sound waves—can arouse such 
emotional responses that neither music 
nor the graphic arts produce more tre- 
mendous effects. Much of this power 
arises from their associations, so insidious 
that they alarm general semanticists into 
trying to get rid of them by the naked 
dulness of Basic English. But this is only 
to run away from an opportunity in- 
stead of making use of it. Perhaps the 
advocates of Basic English are justified 
in their advocacy of it for business and 
commerce, but when they translate into 
it works of emotional appeal like Shake- 
speare or the Gospels they offer an espe- 
cially obvious example of the confusion 


in men’s minds of literature for fact and 
literature for life. Basic may give the 
bare statement, but that, after all, is 
only a shadow of the authentic message. 
“Ask and it shall be given you; seek and 
ye shall find; knock and it shall be 
opened unto you,” says the King James 
version. Basic English keeps the meaning 
but loses its power and its emotional cer- 
titude in its multiplication of words and 
the feebleness of its verbs: “Make a re- 
quest and it will be answered, what you 
are searching for you will get, give the 
sign and the door will be open to you.”’ 
In these contrasted passages the differ- 
ence is made clear between writing only 
for the mind and writing both for the 
mind and the heart. 

So far, too, I have not mentioned 
other important skills which the student 
must possess—an understanding of de- 
sign; in novels and short stories and plays 
an appreciation of plot and of methods of 
character portrayal; in all imaginative 
literature how to arrive at the author’s 
intention. Here, also, study of technique 
has its place not as an end in itself but as 
a means. Together, all this makes up a 
language of literature which must be 
known if that literature is to be under- 
stood. 

The acquiring of this language is a 
real job, almost enough by itself to save 
the work I am describing from being 
scholastically disreputable. Only I must 
repeat that this knowledge must be con- 
tinually kept alive by a real experience 
of the literature concerned, or it will be 
the deadest of all dead studies. Nor is 
this necessary knowledge to be gained all 
at once; it is a progressive growth. Just 
because one has learned to appreciate 
poetry on the high-school level is no 
guaranty that he will go on to the col- 
lege level, but the chances that he will 
are much greater. 


























I do not want to exaggerate the diffi- 
culties of learning to read for living val- 
ues but, as with the graphic arts and 
music, one must for real appreciation be- 
come acquainted with the medium. It is 
easy to assume that beginning students 
will do this without special instruction; 
but the slightest investigation shows that 
many students in college are not able to 
read intelligently even for facts and that 
many more have no faintest idea of 
imaginative values or how to get them. 
Brought up mainly on factual textbooks 
and newspapers, how should they have? 
To compel students, nevertheless, to 
read imaginative literature without this 
basic instruction is only to increase their 
impatience with it. This is, I am con- 
vinced, one cause, and an important one, 
for the disregard for literature today. 
Our instruction based on a poor founda- 
tion has perhaps done more harm than 
good. Courses that assume this experi- 
ence as a prerequisite must, unless the 
student has it, be only dust and ashes in 
his mouth. 

One more objective should be men- 
tioned. Reading for life offers a very spe- 
cial and very valuable discipline—a dis- 
cipline of taste and the emotions. Ruskin 
made taste the very basis of morality. 
“To teach taste,” he said, “is inevitably 
to form character. The entire object of 
true education is to make people not 
merely do the right thing, but enjoy the 
right things.” Ruskin was worried by 
peoples’ liking what he thought base and 
evil pictures—delight in the prolonged 
contemplation of a vile thing—the illus- 
tration he uses is Tenier’s of sots quarrel- 
ing over their dice. This dislike may be a 
little old-maidish, but his principles may 
still be sound. We may properly be less 
disturbed by this sort of thing than by 
some things more insidious—sentimental 
cheap appeals, the superficial respecta- 
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bility enforced by Hollywood, the re- 
fusal to allow ‘“damn”’ or “hell” over the 
radio with no objection to the slush of the 
soap operas. This subject of the discipline 
of the emotions is too large more than to 
mention here. It is the point at which our 
education falls down most completely, 
and the only approach to it in our secular 
educational program is through the arts 
and especially through literature. Noth- 
ing much can be done about it by 
preaching or lifting hands in protest. In 
our town a recent single charming per- 
formance of Romeo and Juliet is claimed 
to have done more for the public taste 
than a hundred lectures. Not exposition 
but experience changes men’s hearts. 
More important than anything else is 
the equipment and personality of the 
teacher. He must be more an artist than 
a pedagogue, for his job is not somuch to 
implar* knowledge as to establish atti- 
tudes and arouse an emotion. In this he 
is like an actor, except that the circum- 
stances in which he works are immensely 
more difficult than any actor would will- 
ingly submit to. The surroundings are 
usually of the school, schooly, instead of 
exciting and festive; the audience more 
or less under compulsion and, worse than 
that, knowing they are there to be im- 
proved. That in itself is a chilling cir- 
cumstance. But there are many teachers 
who nevertheless succeed. What the 
teacher of literature for beginning stu- 
dents needs most of all is two equip- 
ments: a wide knowledge of the litera- 
ture which is especially suitable for such 
students and the ability, especially with 
poetry, to read it aloud effectively, not 
chanting it or turning it into prose or 
making it a means of personal exhibition- 
ism, but bringing out what the poet has 
put into it and also suggesting what he 
has assumed but left unsaid. If the teach- 
er can do this, then the students will have 
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from each poem an experience which will 
remain with them as a living memory, 
and the teacher will have passed a real 
test of his intelligence, his maturity, his 
taste, and his personality. We may also 
notice that this reading of a poem aloud 
is one way to secure continued and un- 
hurried attention to it without dawdling 
or boredom. The good teacher, however, 
will not use this method very often be- 
cause the students must, if possible, be 
brought to get the literature for them- 
selves and because this is in many cases 
only the basis for the further considera- 
tion of the poem; but even if used only 
infrequently, it still remains the teach- 
er’s most necessary equipment. Yet, if I 
am not mistaken, it is seldom mentioned 
in recommendations, nor is it included as 
an essential in our training programs. 

If we had teachers equipped as I have 
outlined, the main consideration would 
be to leave them unhampered by too 
strictly prescribed lists of books or too 
rigidly laid-down schedules of accom- 
plishment. Only the objectives should be 
clearly understood: that the student 
should have been given a chance to have 
really experienced and adequately in- 
terpreted a representative list of the gen- 
erally accepted masterpieces of literature 
which are suitable for young people and 
that he should be able to read by himself 
some unfamiliar piece of imaginative 
literature and show that he has got from 
it what it has to offer. The best test of 
that would again be to have him read it 
effectively aloud and then comment in- 
telligently upon it. But since oral inter- 
pretation itself demands not only com- 
prehension of the piece read and an ac- 
tive desire to communicate it but also 
some special skill in doing so, testing by 
it is scarcely practicable or fair. What we 
most want to test is sensitivity, taste, 
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understanding, and width of experience, 
and we should devise as objective tests as 
possible for them. But this is not easy, 
and we shall probably still have to de- 
pend mainly on tests for such by-prod- 
ucts as knowledge and familiarity, even if 
they are not our principal objectives. Do 
not imagine that I am forgetting other 
practical difficulties in teaching reading 
for living values: capabilities of students 
differ; emotional responses are infinitely 
trickier to manage than intellectual ones; 
it would take a genius of a teacher to stir 
up all the members of a class, and one 
recalcitrant member can wreck a whole 
situation; and there is the ever present 
problem of combining real effort on the 
part of the student with this appreciation 
of living values. Perhaps we are trying 
for what we never can completely attain; 
but the challenge cannot be avoided if we 
really do believe that the great contribu- 
tion of literature to life is experience, 
intellectual and emotional, more than 
knowledge. 

In this time of doubt and confusion we 
are told our greatest need is for faith and 
confidence. Passing a boy and girl on the 
campus just last week, I heard him say: 
“T’ve lost all my dreams. I don’t think 
any more about what I want to be or do. 
Nothing matters.” I could not with 
propriety stop to listen to any more; 
maybe he was only using a new line for 
sympathy from the fair one, but it 
sounded sincere. I am sure the young 
dive-bomber was sincere who, on his way 
to his assignment in the Pacific, bade me 
goodbye, proud of his skill, confident of 
the soundness of his training, but who as 
he left said, ‘‘I knowit won’t come to any- 
thing. All the men in my squadron think 
as I do.” This disillusionment and some- 
times cynicism is, we are told, general. 

If men do feel thus disillusioned, it is, 
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it seems to me, due in large measure to 
an abysmal failure in our educational 
program. We have piled knowledge upon 
knowledge and skill upon skill but have 
doubted the aspirations of men. 

This is not the place for the discussion 
which might logically belong at this 
point. What does interest me is how 
closely the services which the arts render, 
according to the words of a well-known 
poet, correspond to the service which the 
act of worship performs, according to a 
recent clerical writer on the subject. Dr. 
Mendal in Man’s Modern Worship, quot- 
ing as the motto for his discussion Gama- 
liel Bradford’s “So many of us keep a 
vast stir with no profit at all,” goes on to 
point out how our education in America 
has tended to emphasize achievement 
over appreciation and activity over com- 
prehension. Matthew Arnold more than 
sixty years ago criticized the English 
tendency to act rather than to think, to 
use the light we have rather than to be 
sure that that light is not darkness. If 
this complaint was true in the sure and 
certain years of Victorianism when light 
shone clear on the pathway of humanity; 
when life seemed moving in established 
patterns; and freedom was, as Tennyson 
said, widening out from precedent to 
precedent, how much truer is it now with 
patterns smashed, foundations shaken, 
the present in chaos, the future dark. Dr. 
Mendal finds a solution in worship be- 
cause true worship brings, he says, an 
awareness of reality, giving one perspec- 
tive, detachment, an escape from the 
“choked and confusing foregrounds” in 
which we live, “full of sound and fury.” 
I am not implying that poetry can be a 
substitute for religion, but it is significant 
that Keats found precisely these values 
in great works of art: 
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A thing of beauty is a joy forever; 

Its loveliness increases, it will never 

Sink into nothingness, but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams and health and quiet 
breathing. 


And a single line of Spenser gives the 
same idea: 


The worldes sweet In from paine and wearisome 
turmoyle; 


though Spenser, I must confess, uses 
these words in quite a different connec- 
tion as part of the songs with which the 
sirens tried to tempt Sir Guyon into for- 
getting his mission. 

Spenser’s phrase “the world’s sweet 
inn” should at once prevent an easy mis- 
conception of the service which literature 
does to life. Literature does not mainly 
provide an escape from the struggle and 
madness of the world, an ivory tower 
above the dust of conflict to which the 
few can retreat and be at peace. Ivory 
towers have no proper part in our life or 
our education, nor do they make much 
appeal to lively young Americans. But an 
inn is quite different; it is not an exclu- 
sive habitation but a place of recupera- 
tion for a continued journey. The dis- 
tinctive contribution which great litera- 
ture offers for our lives is not escape but 
refreshment and inspiration for a re- 
newed struggle. 

This power is not, of course, restricted 
to literature. Music, painting, sculpture, 
a good building, may exert a similar in- 
fluence. (As an example of the opposite, 
consider most metropolitan movie the- 
aters.) A piece of ancient pottery brought 
to Keats the unheard melody of the 
Grecian urn, and the poem, in its turn, 
sounds in the ears of many of us a haunt- 
ing harmony of similar effect. As another 
and somewhat different illustration let 
me cite this little poem on the love of 
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man and woman from the Song of Solo- 
mon: 
Set me as a seal upon thine heart, 
as a seal upon thine arm; 
For love is strong as death; 
Jealousy is cruel as the grave: 
The flashes thereof are flashes of fire, 
A very flower of the Lord. 
Many waters cannot quench love, 
Neither can the floods drown it: 
If a man would give all the substance 
of his house for love, 
He would be utterly contemned. 


In the glory of this emotion all talk of 
love as merely a chemical affinity, a dis- 
turbance of the glands, all ideas of it as a 
matter of the barnyard or as merely a 
May madness, are burned up. The poem 
carries with it its own conviction: we do 
not have to prove that beauty is possible 
in love; it is there for all to see. 

This poem also makes clear another 
point: its value as a demonstration of life 
is not increased by adding to it some re- 
ligious connotations, as has sometimes 
been done. Indeed, to do so is sheer im- 
pertinence. Literature does not need to be 
religious to be spiritually invigorating. 
Nor does literature do most when it 
preaches directly: most such literature is 
short lived. It is the affirmation of life 
that gives life, it is negation that de- 
stroys. Any piece of literature that stirs 
our appreciation of the beauty of life, of 
its humor, its pathos, its greatness, even 
its tragedy—in short, of its essential hu- 
manity—strengthens us. 

Two kinds of literature, I think, can 
especially serve us—that truly express- 
ing the spirit of romance and courage and 
that inspired by great tragedy. These 
books assert the human spirit in 
man; because they embody human dig- 
nity even in defeat, they echo the ever- 
lasting “‘Yes’’ that sounds in the great 
moments of life—moments when great 
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beauty is created, significant truth dis- 
cerned, goodness exemplified. Such liter- 
ature to inspire faith needs neither argu- 
ments nor footnotes but only experience 
of it through adequate rendition. And by 
asserting these eternal values, literature 
breeds faith and confidence in their un- 
shakable validity. 

But not, I think, in their continual 
victory. Of that it seems only the most 
generously Polly-Annaish of history can 
be persuaded. We want no false or easy 
optimism. We have to recognize that 
Beauty may be destroyed, Truth crushed 
to earth may not rise again, Goodness 
may be crucified. To say this is not to be 
a defeatist but only to face the facts. The 
plays and novels once praised because 
they show the world not as it is but as it 
ought to be are all dead and mostly for- 
gotten. Neither sacred nor profane his- 
tory holds out the hope that Beauty, 
Truth, Good Will, may always expect 
material success as their reward. That is 
a crass conclusion that misses their whole 
point. That point is that these activities 
are their own reward. In black days when 
trouble is on us, it is Job’s “Though he 
slay me yet will I trust in him” that com- 
forts us. And this is the message of all 
great tragedy—Greek, Elizabethan, 
modern: not that the virtuous are always 
happy and the wicked punished (for 
when you really are suffering that is the 
cruelest of consolation, as Job only too 
deeply experienced), but that no matter 
what fate goodness meets, it remains 
goodness and is preferable to wickedness. 
This, I take it, is the ultimate aid to life 
that literature offers. 

The worst that could have happened 
would not have been a Nazi victory in 
arms but our capitulation also to their 
ideas of force and cruelty and perfidy. 
Then indeed the world would have been 
plunged into a new dark age. Our su- 
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preme business is to preserve our con- 
fidence in decency and uprightness and 
good will with justice as the only ways to 
lasting peace. That faith great literature 
does help to preserve, provided we ap- 
proach it not by reading merely for fact 
—utility reading—but by reading for 
emotional as well as intellectual content 
—reading for life. That sort of reading, 
hard enough to perform in the most 
favorable circumstances which we can 
create in our hurried, materially minded, 
scientifically conditioned age, has, it 
seems to me, been unintentionally but 
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increasingly discouraged by our educa- 
tional programs and schedules. Even our 
departments of English have given it 
scant protection in their efforts to be in- 
formative and scientific. The facts which 
literature contributes to general educa- 
tion are as important as most facts per- 
haps, but the emotional discipline, the 
faith in lasting values, the antidotes to 
disillusionment and cynicism, are pe- 
culiarly its to give. That is why literature 
for life is, in my opinion, the most im- 
portant and the most challenging sub- 
ject to teach in the whole curriculum. 


A New Freshman Approach 


THOMAS F. DUNN’ 


A\r rake UNIVERSITY the department 
of English has gone through a good deal 
of soul-searching in regard to freshman 
English, and we have tried to divorce 
ourselves from all our preconceptions in 
order to examine our problems objective- 
ly. We have asked ourselves certain 
questions and have tried to find the 
answers. 


1. What is the language world that our stu- 
dents are now living in and will be citi- 
zens of in the future? 


In the first place, the student’s experi- 
ence with language is primarily oral and 
aural, and he will never have as much 
experience with written language as he 
will with spoken language. Hence a valid 
course to introduce the student to the 
problems of his usage and his reception 
of language must deal with language as a 
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spoken and heard thing as much as with 
it as a written and read thing. Both of 
these forms of language will be used in a 
great variety of situations and for a 
great variety of purposes. 

Perhaps the most extensive use of 
language that the student will face is the 
social use. Here language is intended 
less to inform than to create pleasant 
moods and responses. Social language 
makes large use of wit and repartee, of 
clichés and ritual language like “How 
are you?” and “Thank you,” the lan- 
guage of the dining-room, the dance 
floor, and the church. The language 
world of the student will also include the 
jargon of the sports page, the comic 
sheet, advertising in Liberty and Collier’s, 
an occasional editorial and news article, 
and the sounds emanating from the 
radio, of a wide variety, from hilarious 
laughter to emotion-stirring propaganda 
and advertising plugs. A small portion of 
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the language will include serious reading, 
serious talks on social and political sub- 
jects, and literature, from the obvious 
humor of Damon Runyan to the senti- 
mentality of Rachel Field. 

Much of this language in all the situa- 
tions will be made up of broad generali- 
zations and generic words. Even more of 
it will consist of fictions like “situation,” 
“development,” “freedom,” “democra- 
cy,” and emotional words ranging from 
the fictions “Jew” and “liberty” to 
specific reports of experience and feeling. 
A little here and there will be report 
language, but much will pass for report 
language that is not and so will deceive 
even the student who tries to be critical, 
much more the unwary. 

The student himself will be called up- 
on to write a few letters of application, 
to give a few directions, numerous busi- 
ness letters and reports, briefs of legal 
cases, news stories, and similar work. The 
future writer of literature we need not 
consider. 


2. How will the student react to this world 
of words? 


We now know that language is a form 
of conditioned-reflex behavior and in its 
larger aspects is made up of sounds, ges- 
tures, muscle sets, and facial expressions. 
These are all the product of conditioning 
—all learned responses. If the sounds 
have been uttered in connection with 
pleasurable experiences, they are pleas- 
urable in their connotation. The ad writ- 
er knows this, and he pictures the pretty 
girl by the package of cigarettes or the 
bottle of beer. The politician and propa- 
gandist know it, and they use purr words 
as a verbal massage. They call forth all 
the labels of feeling and prejudice and so 
sway the opinions and attitudes of our 
college boy and girl. Human beings react 
to words and sounds just as they have 
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been conditioned to do since their first 
language experiences in the cradle, and 
when they speak and write they will use 
the language in the same way. 


3. Who will create this world of words that 
the student will live in? 


Some small portion of the avalanche 
of words will be created by correct host- 
esses inviting him to dinner or to a wed- 
ding. There will be, too, a modicum of 
play and music programs, a few legal 
documents, some technical reports. But 
the vast portion of his language stream 
will flow from newspapers, sports fans, 
radio entertainers—the Charlie Mc- 
Carthys, Jack Bennys, and Kate Smiths 
of the hour—service-company employ- 
ees, farmers, and casual acquaintances 
of the street. Much of the stream will 
flow from ad writers and vacuum-cleaner 
salesmen. There will be a few stories and 
plays at the theater by the standard 
writers, and many more by the Ring 
Lardners and Marc Connellys of his day. 

And even should the English teacher 
hope to raise the level of his reading, the 
student will still be assigned O’Neill, 
Paul Green, Sidney Howard, Carl Sand- 
burg, and others using middle-class dia- 
logue. There will be every range of gram- 
mar and diction from standard to dialect, 
and the teacher will expect his students 
to like the works as literature. 


4. In view of these statements, what is the 
most important thing for the freshman 
English teacher to give his students? 


If the teacher is to help his student 
cope with, or make use of, this mass of 
daily verbiage which overwhelms him, it 
is necessary that he help the student to 
see the sound (and muscle set) as the 
result of conditioning and to see the proc- 
ess of conditioning itself. That is, he 
must help the student not merely to con- 





























struct for himself the triangle of reference 
for the words which do have referents 
but to construct it for all the possible 
referents that a word like “man” or 
“‘tree’’ may have and, further, to detect 
all the shades of emotional content and 
suggestion that referential, and the still 
greater host of nonreferential, words have. 

The teacher has to be a psychologist as 
well as a student of language before he 
can be a student of, or teacher of, com- 
munication; for communication depends 
upon all the possible alternatives of 
meaning that a word can have because of 
the different conditionings of different 
people with the word. In other words, 
not only must the teacher teach that a 
word is a symbol of a thing; he must 
teach that it is more often still a symbol 
of a complex and usually unconscious 
mental state which differs in every per- 
son and at different times in the same 
person. He cannot limit himself just to 
the triangle of reference. 

This material—the relationship of 
words to mental states and to things—is 
the most important material to teach the 
college youngster, because, if he realizes 
what language is and what the language 
process is, then and only then can he be- 
gin to understand what is being com- 
municated and the motives behind the 
communication effort. An ignorance of 
grammar not often inhibits the under- 
standing of what is being communicated, 
but a failure to perceive the relations of 
words to mental states always does. 

Grammar then becomes of secondary 
importance. The grammar that the stu- 
dent is to cope with is that of common 
and popular language situations, and he 
will need to be able to recognize that 
grammar and use it for interpretation 
more often than he will standard gram- 
mar. The matter of transitive verbs or 
the subjunctive form of the verb will 
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help him very little. For writing he needs 
standard grammar, but, as has often 
been remarked, he comes to college, if 
not to high school, with enough of that. 
He does need practice in writing stand- 
ard usage and practice in studying the 
several levels of grammar and noting 
their differences as a means of identify- 
ing his own usage and of impressing upon 
himself the characteristics of his speech 
that he needs to change. The analysis of 
a page or two of common and popular 
speech as research papers is an excellent 
device for that. 

Then, third, the teacher needs to give 
the student practice in writing and 
speaking in the kinds of situations that 
he will meet in adult life. The student 
should be guided in speeches, in panels, 
in round tables, in social situations; he 
must write invitations, applications, in- 
quiries, reports, emotive papers, and 
investigations. He needs guided practice, 
and a great deal of it, in the kind of writ- 
ing he will do after college. 


5. Are we making use in freshman English 
of all that scholars know about language 
and language practice? 


Occasionally there are glimpses in very 
recent texts for freshmen of some of the 
work of scholars, but they are very few, 
as if the gulf between the elementary and 
the advanced study of English were not 
merely a matter of levels of comprehen- 
sion but actually a different point of view 
and content entirely. What of the theory 
of Paget in regard to the imitative quali- 
ty of speech?.What of the semantic and 
semasiological awareness of language as 
symbols? What of Lounsbury’s, Curme’s, 
and Jespersen’s views of grammar and 
usage? What of all the work on the psy- 
chology of speech and its implications for 
English teaching? Are our freshmen texts 
and courses the adaptation to freshmen 
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of a synthesis of the work of these learned 
men, or are we continuing too well the 
authoritarian and poorly informed tradi- 
tion of Lindley Murray and the eight- 
eenth century? 


6. What are the goals of freshman English? 


This is the hardestquestion of all. Cer- 
tainly the first goal is to give the student 
an awareness of what language is and the 
kinds of effect it produces, in order to en- 
able him to judge communication, to 
recognize propaganda and sales plugs for 
what they are, and, in general, to cope 
intelligently with his language environ- 
ment. Only with this knowledge can he 
adjust himself to his real world. The 
second objective is to give him an under- 
standing of the nature of standard usage, 
its place and values, and to habituate 
him to its use. Many of our students 
come from substandard backgrounds, 
but by their college training are moving 
into the standard-using society. That is, 
the aim here is adjustment, too, in part; 
but a part of that adjustment is certainly 
a greater precision and clarity of thought 
than the student is accustomed to. He 
must by practice be able to distinguish 
spoken from written, journalistic from 
other English, etc. That part of the 
course which follows the giving of a con- 
cept of what standard English is, and its 
place and value, is a skills course. The 
third objective, it would seem, is to begin 
that slow and long process of developing 
in the student an appreciation of power 
and beauty in language. This apprecia- 
tion depends upon his sensitivity to what 
words convey and suggest, the whole 
meaning of words, not just their semantic 
referents or dictionary definitions. It de- 
pends, too, upon an ear for rhythm in 
language which produces a part of the 
total meaning of a piece of writing. This 
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literary understanding and responsive- 
ness depends, moreover, on the detection 
of imagery and a sharpening of the sen- 
sory and imaginative powers of the stu- 
dent. Surely, freshman English has as 
one of its purposes this elementary prep- 
aration for an enjoyment in reading. The 
beginning of the course in Shakespeare 
is in freshman English. 

By the achievement of those goals, the 
student is helped immensely in grappling 
with his other courses in college. But 
some special attention needs to be given 
to the process of acquiring data and to 
the methods of co-ordinating and inte- 
grating information for his application in 
the other courses he will take. These four 
goals in freshman English are enough to 
keep any student and teacher busy for a 
year. 

Pursuant to the kind of analysis that 
has been made above, we have construct- 
ed an entirely new course for freshmen, 
working from a planographed text that is 
in process of preparation. The first part 
of the first semester is spent in examining 
the process by which a person is condi- 
tioned to language symbols by muscle 
sets, by gestures, by tones, as well as by 
the words themselves. The goal of this 
part of the course is not only to give the 
student a concept of language as condi- 
tioned behavior but to get him to observe 
minutely and carefully conditioning ex- 
periences in his own life and among his 
friends and classmates. A number of spe- 
cific exercises are given him demanding 
observation of things such as muscle set 
and tone in connection with the spoken 
and heard word as a means of making 
him aware of this fact about language. 

From this we go on to deal with dif- 
ferent kinds of symbols—with report 
words and the ways of making a word 
specific; with generic terms and the ways 
we arrive at generalization and its dan- 
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gers, the ways of making generic words 
specific; with emotive language and the 
ways of making specific language emo- 
tive, as well as ways of making fictions 
so. Again there are numerous exercises 
that demand observation of different 
aspects of language and translating re- 
port language into fictional and emotion- 
al language and the reverse. 

After our students have learned that 
different people use different words and 
have different language mannerisms be- 
cause of their conditioning with environ- 
mental phenomena, we then proceed to 
show how cultural levels develop and 
how regional variations come about. The 
student’s own speech becomes his focal 
point for study, and he learns to diagnose 
the speech characteristics of his own 
level. From regional variations we show 
him how dialects come into being, and 
from dialects separate languages. Then, 
with maps, we show how the Indo- 
European family of languages, develop- 
ing by processes just shown to be opera- 
tive today, have grown and spread. Thus 
the student has learned about his own 
language level and the levels of English, 
the major dialects, and, finally, is able to 
locate his usage in the Indo-European 
family. Exercises to sharpen his aware- 
ness of language differences are given, 
and he learns his grammar by comparing 
the usage of portions of writing like The 
Green Pastures and “Haircut” to stand- 
ard English. 

In these exercises he gets a great deal 
of experience in being specific, in fitting 
paragraphs to data, and in interpreting 
concrete facts. He compares not only 
cultural levels but occupational levels as 
well. He re-writes news stories and sports 
stories into exposition with their differing 
language and paragraph structures; and 
this is immensely beneficial, for the jour- 
nalistic style is the strongest influence 
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upon him to make him write poorly for 
other purposes. 

Finally, by using the language phe- 
nomena of two or more different levels, 
plus a minimum of historical data, we 
give some little material on the ways that 
language changes over a period of time. 
Specifically, we deal in elementary fash- 
ion with analogic change, simplification 
of inflections and sounds, phrasal growth, 
and word order. The purpose here frank- 
ly is to prepare the students for con- 
tinuing adjustment rather than have 
them out of tune with new language 
developments in later life. 

When we supplement this work in 
communication with readings which 
themselves illustrate language phenom- 
ena, we find, we think, both more com- 
prehension of real communication and a 
sense of frustration in language that is 
full of words like “fascism,” ‘“‘develop- 
ment,” “situation,” “aspect,’”’ which the 
students have learned to be critical of. 
Indeed, our students show less inclina- 
tion than in former years to accept a 
statement as having a satisfactory mean- 
ing merely because it sounds good. Spe- 
cifically, student estimates of what the 
course gives them may -be summarized as 
follows: 

1. They are more critical of lectures 
and textbooks in other courses. Some 
students have copied down passages 
from teachers and texts to examine them 
from a strictly communication point of 
view. They report that teachers are be- 
coming more cautious in their speaking. 

2. They have developed more self- 
assurance in the use of slang and sub- 
standard words, for they feel that they 
now know the place for such usages. 

3. They are more inhibited in reading 
emotional appeals such as advertise- 
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ments and in listening to emotional 
speeches. They feel that they can make 
purchases better. 

4. They are beginning to try to sepa- 
rate emotional appeals from informative 
communication. 

5. They can get what they want more 
effectively if language is involved in the 
acquisition. 

6. They are becoming aware of the 
problems of different word meanings. 

7. They are becoming less snobbish 
about levels of language. Especially sat- 
isfying is the experience of a farm boy 
who learned to recognize the differences 
of his speech from that of the others and, 
without a feeling of humiliation, has set 
about to make his speech habits conform 
to those of the other students. 

Traditionally these achievements may 
not have been accepted as adequate re- 
sults of a freshman course; yet, actually, 
the achievement is significant; for here is 
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the foundation for more intelligent re- 
sponses to language, more appropriate 
behavior in every way, and more real 
preparation for adjustment to language 
environments than we have been produc- 
ing with rhetoric courses. It is apparent 
that such intelligence about language is 
what is desperately needed ia the world 
in which we live. 

Actually we have sacrificed nothing of 
the traditional freshman course, for we 
write various types of expository forms, 
and, after the initial maladjustment pro- 
duced by the new approach, the students 
acquire the so-called skills more readily 
than without this preparation. Much im- 
provement in our work remains to be 
made, but we are satisfied that our 
course in communication, not limited to 
semantics but embracing all aspects of 
language conditioning and all parts of the 
communication problem, is on the right 
road. 


The “New Yorker” Profiles the “Reader's Digest” 


In the issues of the New Yorker for November 17 and 24 and 
December 1, 8, and 15, 1945, John Bainbridge devotes his “ Profiles”’ 
department to an elaborate (twenty-five-page) study of the Reader’s 
Digest. So detailed a study is justified only by the fact that the 
Reader’s Digest is not merely a magazine but the largest-selling 
Spanish-language magazine, the largest-selling Portuguese-language 
magazine, the largest-selling Arabic-language magazine, the largest- 
selling Swedish-language magazine, and an English-language maga- 
zine with twice the circulation of any other. Such a magazine is 
very significant, both as an influence and as an index of popular 
interests and tastes. No summary is attempted here, because none 


which College English space limits would permit could be fair. 
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Lionc a member of its Editorial Board, 
College English pays tribute to the mem- 
ory of Winfield H. Rogers, who died at 
New Orleans on September 28, 1945. 
Professor Rogers’ endowments were such 
as to qualify him for leadership in any 
field. His choice of English teaching and 
the devotedness of his activity during 
the brief span allotted to him strength- 
ened our profession by reaffirming its 
standards of human quality. 

Winfield Rogers was born in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, of a gentle family that 
had its part in the shaping of an Ameri- 
can culture. In 1941, at the age of thirty- 
nine, he went to the Women’s College of 
the University of North Carolina as pro- 
fessor and head of the English depart- 
ment. The taste and judgment that were 
native had been sharpened by training, 
by world travel, and by experience in 
teaching and administration. He had 
been made doctor by Harvard after 
studies pursued there and at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and at King’s College, 
Cambridge. He had taught English with 
increasing power at the University of 
Wisconsin, at Harvard, and at Adelbert 
and Cleveland colleges of Western Re- 
serve University. At Cleveland College, 
as head of the department of English and 
comparative literature and of the divi- 
sion of the humanities, he had acquired 
skill as an administrator. 

In his years here, as in the years be- 
fore, he did not allow the heavy demands 
he laid upon himself in teaching and ad- 
ministering to dull his sense of obligation 
to add to the sum of knowledge. He pub- 
lished critical essays in College English 
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and in the Publications of the Modern 
Language Association, while single papers 
appeared in Helicon, in the Western Re- 
serve Studies, and in the Sewanee Review. 
He edited Louis Bromfield’s novel, The 
Farm, and, in collaboration, two signifi- 
cant anthologies: An American Sketch- 
book and Explorations in Living: A Rec- 
ord of the Democratic Spirit. He was an 
editorial adviser for College English from 
its first issue in 1939 to the time of his 
death. He was also, during the war pe- 
riod, a reader and critic for the editors of 
“Studies in Philology.”’ The range of his 
scholarly interest was large, but it was 
centered upon the English novel and 
more particularly upon the problem of 
the comic and upon the person of Henry 
Fielding. In the fulness of his vigor and 
the copiousness of his mind, he planned 
and began much that he was not to com- 
plete. The most important were a critical 
volume on Fielding, three sections of 
which he presented at meetings of the 
Modern Language Association, and an 
edition of Fielding’s works. . 
At the time of his death he was in the 
act of assuming the headship of the joint 
English departments of Tulane Univer- 
sity, a position from which he would have 
made his personality and ideals broadly 
felt. He was a good scholar, but, above 
all, a man of fine instincts and clear pur- 
poses, spiritually healthy, a lover of life 
and by natural consequences a supporter 
and encourager of youth. Those who ad- 
mired and profited by him will not soon 
reconcile themselves to their loss. 


James H. HANFoRD 














Tae university community in Ann 
Arbor was shocked on August 14, 1945, 
by news of the death of Professor 
Thomas A. Knott, who had been forced 
by serious illness to give up his academic 
duties in the preceding winter and who 
had for some weeks been dangerously ill 
at the University Hospital. 

During his ten years of service at 
Michigan, Thomas A. Knott was active, 
both as a member of the department of 
English and as editor of the Middle Eng- 
lish Dictionary. In his editorial labors he 
showed an unflagging enthusiasm for the 
work on which he was engaged, immense 
energy, and qualities of leadership which 
brought the Dictionary through a very 
difficult period of its development. A de- 
voted teacher, he retained his connection 
with graduates and undergraduates by 
offering courses in Chaucer and in medi- 
eval literature. He was regularly a par- 
ticipant in the councils which directed 
the course of the English department and 
retained a lively interest in its affairs un- 
til he was entirely incapacitated. 

He was born in Chicago on January 
12, 1880, received his college education 
at Northwestern University, and was 
awarded his Ph.D. at the University of 
Chicago in 1912. A teacher of English 
and history at Coshocton High School, 
he began his teaching career by learning 
intimately the problems of secondary 
education. He served during World 
War I as captain in the Military Intel- 
ligence Division of the General Staff, 
and in 1920 became professor of English 
at the University of Iowa, where he re- 
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mained until he accepted the editorship 
of Webster’s New International Dictionary 
in 1926. From this position he came to 
the University of Michigan in 1935 to 
succeed Professor Samuel Moore as edi- 
tor of the Middle English Dictionary. 

Thomas Knott’s thoroughness and 
skill as a scholar, his enthusiasm as a 
teacher, and his profound experience as a 
lexicographer won the respect of all who 
knew him. On first acquaintance his 
brusque and downright manner some- 
times repelled the timid. Those who 
came toa full acquaintanceship with him, 
however, quickly learned that he had a 
warm heart and generous sympathies. He 
always stood ready to encourage and aid 
his younger colleagues and to discuss 
with them their problems, which he 
treated with a ripe wisdom and the un- 
derstanding which years of shrewd ob- 
servation had brought. A lover of music, 
he shared this delight with many. A care- 
ful student of nature, he never tired of 
talking about woods and fields, in which 
he found so much to hold his attention. 

Thomas Knott was a loyal member of 
the National Council. He advised his 
young colleagues to join the Council and 
aided them quietly in their efforts to 
participate in the activities of the groups 
to which they attached themselves. His 
judicious counsel was frequently in re- 
quest by committees of the College Sec- 
tion. He will be missed by a wide circle 
who have felt the force and charm of his 
personality. 


WARNER G. RICE 
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REPORT ON A MISSOURI CONFER- 
ENCE ON FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


On November 3, 1945, representatives of 
the English departments of the seven state 
institutions of Missouri (the two branches of 
the University, at Columbia and Rolla, and 
the teachers’ colleges at Cape Girardeau, 
Kirksville, Maryville, Springfield, and War- 
rensburg) met at Columbia to confer about 
minimum essentials in freshman English. 
The all-day meeting yielded the conclusion 
that virtual unanimity concerning the prin- 
ciples governing freshman English is ac- 
companied by a wide diversity in the meth- 
ods and procedures of putting those prin- 
ciples to work, and an even greater disparity 
in the degree of achievement demanded of 
students. 

In the course of the discussion, which was 
led by Vice-President Elmer Ellis and Pro- 
fessor E. A. Weatherly, both of the Universi- 
ty of Missouri, it became apparent that the 
conference had a threefold justification: 


1. The desire of the entire group, and of the 
English departments they were representing, 
to profit by a frank, mutual, and informal 
discussion of the problems involved in fresh- 
man English and of the need of agreeing upon 
certain steps by which the course might be 
made more effective. 

2. Consideration of the charge commonly heard 
that “everything but English” is being 
taught in the course as now presented. 

3. Consideration of the oft-repeated criticism, 
explicit or implicit, that English teachers are 
responsible for recurring illiteracy of college 
students. 


The minutes submitted by the secretary 
indicate that positive action iwas taken by 
the conference, relating especially to the 
first point above." 

« (It was noted that each of the state institutions 


give the ACE Cooperative English Test, Form Q or 
S, Test A: “Mechanics of Expression,” to one hun- 
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The second point was not fully developed 
at the conference; but evidence was adduced 
that some college administrators, by ques- 
tioning the intellectual content of the 
Freshman English course, are actually fear- 
ful of ideas, or at least of the efforts com- 
monly made by most alert English instruc- 
tors to develop the students’ capacity for 
clear and courageous thinking. 

The third point was clearly illustrated by 
an illiterate letter written by a former stu- 
dent to a dean and forwarded by him to the 
English department of the same institution. 
The act of forwarding such a letter, besides 
being a breach of ethics and a betrayal of 
confidence, is typical of uncounted similar 
actions all of which imply criticism of the 
effectiveness of English instruction. These 
critics overlook the constant of failure in 
human nature and forget that communica- 
tion discipline must be rigid and continuous. 
Unless a critic has positive proof that the 
English instruction is ineffectual and in- 
competent, he ought to send the damning 
evidence to all departments, for he should 
know that the English staff can make little 
headway unless teachers in all courses insist 
on good English in every interchange of 
ideas. 

Although English teachers have every 
right to resent being singled out for the 
blame which ought to be generally distribut- 
ed, they can find small comfort in merely 
nursing the wounds inflicted upon their 
sensibilities. Positive action is feasible. Data 
can be compiled by testing an adequate 
sampling of students and can be analyzed to 


dred or more students during the final ten days of 
the first term, on an exploratory basis, to provide 
data for the establishing of minimum essentials in 
Freshman English. A list of minimum essentials 
prepared by the English department of the Missouri 
School of Mines was tacitly approved by the con- 
ference.—Eprtor’s NortE.] 
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give a specific basis for establishing mini- 
mum standards, which, if scrupulously ad- 
hered to thereafter, will be the best defense 
against unjustified criticism by outsiders. 
We are eternally being put on the defensive 
and need weapons less feeble than tart re- 
plies. With agreement on minimum essen- 
tials we can assure our critics that the stu- 
dents we pass have, at that point, the abili- 
ty to think and write with acceptable clear- 
ness and correctness. Whether that ability 
increases, remains the same, or declines dur- 
ing the rest of the students’ college career is 
inescapably the responsibility of the entire 
faculty. 


CHARLES Boyp GUEST 
WILLIAM RANDEL 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
AND 
ScHOOL OF MINES AND METALLURGY 


AGAIN—FRESHMAN READINGS 


The article in the April College English 
by Louise E. Rorabacher, wise in several of 
its suggestions, seems to me to neglect one 
of the purposes of freshman English. This 
course, as I teach it, has two objectives: 
expression and appreciation. The expres- 
sion is chiefly written; students write short 
weekly themes that are oftenest expository 
or narrative, sometimes argumentative or 
descriptive, and one or more term papers 
with bibliographies and footnotes. Oral 
expression can be given a little attention in 
connection with book and magazine reports. 

Appreciation can be greatly intensified 
by the freshman English class: appreciation 
not so much of the style of particular au- 
thors or of the historical development of 
thought and expression as of the various 
types of writing. Therefore, the book of 
readings referred to as an omnibus—there 
are several rather good ones on the market— 
seems to me the best choice. One year the 
text we used contained the complete Mayor 
of Casterbridge; my students learned not 


merely to read this particular novel with 
pleasure but to see how it was constructed. 
They read poetry of various sorts, and 
some at least gained a comfortable familiari- 
ty with types they had known little of be- 
fore; satirical verse, for instance, was new 
to most of them. They read several plays, 
which they found easier than they had ex- 
pected. Stories, essays, and biographical 
selections came in for their share of atten- 
tion, and outside readings were not neg- 
lected. 

Many students leave college after their 
first year; others continue but without hav- 
ing to take more English. So the teacher of 
freshman classes who uses, instead of a col- 
lection of purely expository works, no mat- 
ter how timely and interesting they are, a 
book with well-balanced and varied material 
can be most helpful. 


MARGARET A. ELLIOTT 
OKLAHOMA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


THE “ONE OF” CONSTRUCTION 


Most freshman texts treat the ‘“‘one of” 
construction as if there were only one pos- 
sible disposition, namely, a plural verb in 
the following relative clause. For example, 
Woolley and Scott’s Handbook says: “Make 
a verb plural in the relative clause following 
one of. The subject of the relative clause, 
the relative pronoun, is plural because it 
refers to the plural object of the preposition 
of” (p. 206). 

I should like, however, to point out that 
the verb in the relative clause may be singu- 
lar because the antecedent of the subject in 
the relative clause may be “one” and not 
the substantive which is the object of the 
preposition “of.” Liddell and Scott’s Greek 
Lexicon (abridged ed.) has: ‘Atlas, one of 
the older gods, who bears up the pillars of 
heaven”’ (p. 113). We could write this as fol- 
lows: “Atlas is one of the older gods, who 
bears up the pillars of heaven.” We could 
not write “who bear up the pillars of heav- 
en,” because the meaning would then be: 
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“Atlas is one of the older gods, all of whom 
bear up the pillars of heaven.” A still better 
example follows. One Sunday afternoon, a 
time when it would be most unusual for 
students to be in the classroom part of the 
building concerned, the theme-reader and 
a certain professor were working in the 
English office. Hearing a sound in the ad- 
joining hall, the professor stepped out of 
the office and saw a student walking there. 
Coming back into the office, he remarked, 
“Tt is one of the students, who is walking 
down the hall.” There being only one stu- 
dent there, he could not have said, “.... 
who are walking down the hall.” The text- 
books wouid lead one to believe that the 
plural verb must always be used, but the 
example just given is an instance in which 
the plural verb could not possibly have 
been used. Another example: ‘She is one 
of the teachers, who resides in the Adminis- 
tration Building.” The user of this sentence 
meant two things: (1) she is one of the 
teachers at X College and (2) she resides in 
the Administration Building. Had he said, 
“....Who reside in the Administration 
Building,” he would have meant that she 
was a member of a group all of whom reside 
in the building named. In the sentence as 
first written, there is no reference to whether 
or not she belongs to a group. 

The basis for thinking that the verb 
must be plural is that one is placing an in- 
dividual in a group and, second, that that 
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group must be defined.’ But there are in- 
stances when the group need not be de- 
fined, as in the example in the preceding 
paragraph; for the originator of the sen- 
tence knew, and any student on the campus 
also would have known, that the first part 
of the sentence meant “one of the teachers 
at X College.” Therefore, the group rep- 
resented by the word “teachers” needed no 
defining. The meaning of any sentence must 
be decided with reference to the situation 
in which it is actually used. 

The point I wish to stress is that it is 
not always necessary to define the group 
and that, when it is not necessary, the an- 
tecedent of the subject of the relative clause 
will not be the plural substantive which is 
the object of the preposition ‘‘of,” but will 
be the pronoun “‘one.” 

The whole problem, then, may be sum- 
marized as follows: The verb in the relative 
clause after the “‘one of’ construction may 
be either singular or plural. If the ante- 
cedent of the subject of the relative clause 
is “one,” the verb will be singular; if the 
antecedent is the plural noun object of the 
preposition “of,” the verb will be plural. 


D. W. HENDRICKSON 


WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE 


* This point of view is clearly and fully treated 
in Mr. Wilson Follett’s “The State of the Lan- 
guage,” Atlantic Monthly, CLIX (January, 1937), 
48-57. 











“THE EMERGING ENGLISH CURRIC- 
ulum” stepped out into blizzardy Minne- 
sota weather and, unafraid of its shadow, 
courageously took a frank, realistic look 
around the educational world and set its 
sights toward life. The curriculum of the fu- 
ture, it would appear, will be a much more 
closely articulated program of elementary, 
secondary, and college English instruction, 
with emphasis on matter and methods to 
meet the needs of the individual, to make 
the individual an effective citizen in a de- 
mocracy, to relate English teaching to life 
and particularly to student experience, and 
to mobilize the resources of English com- 
munication for intergroup and intercultural 
education. 

Almost two thousand teachers—1,858 to 
be exact—attended the thirty-fifth con- 
vention of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, at which the potentialities of 
this curriculum were examined. Delegates 
from twenty-eight states and Canada took 
part in the meetings held November 22-24 
at Minneapolis, although, because of travel- 
ing conditions and shortage of hotel space, 
only about one-third came from outside 
Minnesota. 


THE TOPIC OF THE FIRST GEN- 
eral session, held Thanksgiving night, was 
“The Basic Aims of English Instruction.” 
The keynote to this and all subsequent dis- 
cussions was struck by Professor Harold 
Anderson, University of Chicago, president 
of the Council, in his opening address, ““The 
Function of English Instruction in Educa- 
tion for Democracy.” Mr. Anderson be- 
lieves that “English instruction for all 
American youth must be justified in terms 
of its contribution to human development 
and the improvement of the democratic way 
of life.” The text of this president’s address 
will appear in our March issue. 


The Minneapolis Meeting 
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Of the two speakers who followed Mr. 
Anderson, one expanded his thesis to wider 
fields, and the other scrutinized it more 
closely on home territory, the college 
campus. 


THREE “NEW HORIZONS FOR THE 
Language Arts” were described by Professor 
John J. DeBoer, Roosevelt College of Chi- 
cago, editor of the Elementary English Re- 
view. The first of these is the cultivation of a 
new attitude toward language itself and the 
consequent development of a functional ap- 
proach to language study. Pioneer experi- 
ments have demonstrated the value of five 
useful concepts: the learner must know (1) 
how to distinguish clearly between word and 
fact, between symbol and reality; (2) how to 
distinguish clearly between language that 
describes a speaker’s feelings, judgments, 
and opinions and language which describes 
objective fact; (3) how to recognize the 
shifts of meaning in words; (4) how to guard 
against unwarranted generalizations; and 
(5) how to keep his judgments tentative. 
These concepts, Mr. DeBoer maintains, 
“‘when combined with a more realistic treat- 
ment of questions of usage, could change 
elementary school language study from 
what is now frequently the dullest of school 
subjects into one of the most exciting areas 
of exploration.” 

The second new challenge to the language 
arts to which Mr. DeBoer drew attention is 
the use of reading and language expression 
in promoting children’s emotional health. 
This, of course, requires great skill; but, as 
he pointed out, we are realizing increasingly 
the fallacies of free reading for its own sake 
and “when children’s reading is guided in di- 
rections which lead to clearer understanding 
of human relations, to a more just apprais- 
al of one’s own status or one’s own scheme 























of values, it becomes a major instrument in 
the building of wholesome personality.” 

Another new horizon is clearly indicated 
by the urgency for reading, writing, speak- 
ing, and listening to lead systematically to 
the development of attitudes and under- 
standings demanded by the vastly altered 
conditions of our world. “We have now 
learned that the ancient principles of human 
brotherhood,” said Mr. DeBoer, “are more 
than moral precepts—they are conditions of 
survival. The language arts are woven into 
our patterns of thought and into personality 
itself. They hold one of the major keys to 
peace and progress in the generations to 
come. Through them we must consciously 
build in children and youth the universality 
of interest and sympathy that our global 
independence demands.” 

The relations of ‘‘General Education and 
College English” were probed by the scalpel 
of Professor Tremaine McDowell, Universi- 
ty of Minnesota, to determine their present 
status. His paper will be published in full in 
the March issue of College English. 


THE SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
was held Friday morning, when ‘The Eng- 
lish Curriculum in Perspective” was viewed 
by Miss Dora Smith, University of Minne- 
sota; Robert C. Pooley, University of Wis- 
consin; and Roy P. Basler, University of 
Arkansas. 

Miss Smith clearly voiced what seemed to 
be the general feeling of the convention— 
composed of teachers at all grade levels— 
when she said: ‘““The emerging curriculum 
cannot be limited to either-or choices in the 
conflicts of the educational world today. It 
must seek from the best of all avenues of 
thought those elements which most effec- 
tively promote the clearly defined goals on 
which it premises its total program.” Her 
paper will appear in full in the next issue of 
College English. 

At the secondary level, Professor Pooley 
would strenuously “evict the theory that 
formal grammar is essential” and throw out 
all textbooks, workbooks, and drillbooks” 
“which attempt to teach usage, grammar, 
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and composition by dissection and mutila- 
tion of printed sentences.” ‘Composition 
must become communication, must become 
the free and natural expression of inde- 
pendent ideas.”” Moreover, he would avoid 
as fallacies the two premises that great 
literature is good for pupils regardless of 
whether or not they understand it and that 
each selection of literature will influence, 
will move to instruct, each pupil in any 
class to the same degree. He advocates the 
introduction of group study as stimulative 
to student thinking and much more individ- 
ual counseling to meet individual needs. 
Professor Pooley’s full text is printed in the 
February issue of the English Journal. 
Professor Basler began by attacking 
stereotyped courses which are continued 
year after year in too many colleges, with 
little concern for their value to the students 
or to society, and ended by suggesting some 
principles for constructing more vital, more 
useful courses.- The text of his paper will 
appear in the next issue of College English. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON WAS _ DE- 
voted to ten simultaneous conferences on 
special topics. To report here even the major 
ideas expounded on the ten platforms is 
impossible. The papers bearing most sig- 
nificantly upon college work will be pub- 
lished later in College English. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE 
National Council was held Friday night, 
with Charles J. Turck, president, Macales- 
ter College, St. Paul, as toastmaster. The 
A Cappella Choir of West High School, 
Minneapolis, sang; Robert Penn Warren, 
poet, novelist, and professor of English in 
the University of Minnesota, read selections 
from his poems; and Ruth Suckow, novelist, 
spoke on “Words and People.” Words by 
themselves do not mean anything, Miss 
Suckow said. It is their users which give 
them meaning. Articles and books have 
signatures to show who is willing to be called 
to account. Articles which are “ghosted”’ 
lack real integrity and therefore lack real 
meaning. Suppose, she conjectured, the 
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Second Inaugural Address had been found 
to be ghosted. What would have been the 
effect on the course of American history? In 
these days of much flinging-about of words, 
there is imperative need for words to be 
given integrity by their users’ willingness to 
be called to account for them. 

A special event of the banquet was the 
presentation of the first annual NCTE radio 
award to Norman Corwin for his radio pro- 
gram, entitled “On a Note of Triumph.” 
Max J. Herzberg, chairman of the Council 
Committee on Radio and Photoplays, pre- 
sented to the president of the Council his 
committee’s formal recommendation of the 
award. The citation was then made by 
Harold A. Anderson, president of the Coun- 
cil, who, after reviewing Corwin’s accom- 
plishments, acclaimed him for “having made 
the most notable contribution of the year to 
the development of new forms of artistic 
expression in the field of the radio.” Mr. 
Corwin was unable to be present, but the 
dinner audience heard his speech of accep- 
tance by way of a transcribed recording. 


THE ANNUAL LUNCHEON SEEMED 
more than usually festive. The beauti- 
fully costumed Madrigal Club, Harding 
High School, St. Paul, gave a delightful 
program of eighteenth-century music. The- 
odore C. Blegen, dean of the Graduate 
School, University of Minnesota, in his 
singing, reciting, and explaining of the hope 
and despair of “Immigrant and Pioneer in 
Ballad and Song,” gave an admirable exam- 
ple of what the fine fruits of a liberal educa- 
tion can be. An extremely competent expo- 
sition of how the reading of books can assist 
in promoting international understanding 
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was given by Virginia Kirkus, critic, author, 
and lecturer. “Books are atom bombs of the 
future,”’ she said and stressed the need for 
always reading on both sides of an issue. 
For example, to help clarify our thinking 
about the English, she suggested such dis- 
similar books as Frank Dobey’s A Texan in 
England and Denis Brogan’s The English 
People; better to appreciate the problems of 
present-day France, The Gravediggers of 
France, by Pertinax, and So Thick the Fog, 
by Catherine Stuart; to help appraise the 
implications of the current disturbances in 
China, Gunther Stein’s, Challenge of a Red 
China, Lin Yutang’s Vigil of a Nation, and 
Owen Lattimore’s Solution in Asia. 


THE TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION BY 
the College Section on Saturday morning 
was “Approaches to the Study of Litera- 
ture.” ‘The Social Approach” was analyzed 
by Frederic R. White, Beloit College; and 
“The Direct Approach,” by Thomas C. 
Pollock, New York University. “Notes on 
Approaches, from the Curriculum Study,” 
was presented informally by Porter G. 
Perrin, Colgate University, chairman of the 
College Section of the Council. Mr. White 
maintained that the change in our thinking 
from a geocentric to a heliocentric point of 
view has caused our attitude toward litera- 
ture to change from being egocentric to 
sociocentric. Mr. Pollock insisted that, 
whatever standards are used for the selec- 
tions of literature ito be taught, those 
works “should be truly works of literature, 
as distinct from other reading matter, no 
matter how interesting or valuable that 
may be.” Both these papers will be pub- 
lished in College English. 


Business Transacted 


THE MOST IMPORTANT BUSINESS 
of the Council is usually the last act of the 
Board of Directors—the election of new 
officers. The leaders chosen for 1946 are 
Helene W. Hartley, Syracuse University, 
President; Ward Green, director of English, 





Tulsa, First Vice-President; H. A. Dominco- 
vich, Germantown Friends School, Philadel- 
phia, Second Vice-President; and W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, Chicago Teachers College, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. These officers, with the 
presidents of the last three years—Max J. 
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Herzberg, Angela M. Broening, and Harold 
A. Anderson—and chairmen of the three 
sections of the Council—Roy P. Basler, 
Irvin C. Poley, and Dora V. Smith—com- 
pose the Executive Committee, which will 
manage Council affairs until next Thanks- 
giving. A Nominating Committee to pro- 
pose next spring a slate of officers to be 
elected next Thanksgiving was chosen by 
informal ballot of the Board: E. A. Cross, 
chairman, Marquis E. Shattuck, Marion C. 
Sheridan, John J. DeBoer, and Helen J. 
Hanlon. 

The Board of Directors adopted a strong 
resolution of thanks to the local people, who, 
on very short notice, had planned and car- 
ried out arrangements with unusual smooth- 
ness. The Board also approved a recommen- 
dation by the Committee on Resolutions 
that such a committee be appointed well in 
advance of each convention, so that it may 
have time to prepare resolutions on educa- 
tional issues if this seems desirable. 

The Board passed upon the reports of 
twenty-six committees, only two of which 
aroused debate (as distinguished from dis- 
cussion). One of these was the proposal by 
the Committee on Intercultural relations 
of a resolution requesting the Executive 
Committee to try to place Council conven- 
tions in cities where Council members of all 
races and colors will be accepted as hotel 
guests. The resolution was adopted. The 
other was the report of the Committee on 
Magazine Study, which, after rehearsing the 
directions given it, rendered this opinion: 


1. We question whether the original investi- 
gation should have been requested by the Exec- 
utive Committee in the first place. We recom- 
mend that no further analysis of the Reader’s 
Digest or any other single periodical be under- 
taken ‘unless the National Council desires an 
objective study of a number of the magazines 
most commonly used in the schools. Even such 
study should not be undertaken until the 
pamphlet suggested in paragraph 3 has been 
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formulated and accepted by the National Coun- 
cil. 

2. The report of Mrs. Miller’s Committee 
deserves commendation for its thought-provok- 
ing qualities; however, it falls short of the ob- 
jective viewpoint necessary for sponsorship and 
publication by the National Council, and it is 
inadequate as a reply to the request of the 
Executive Committee. Further, Dr. Broening’s 
handling of the report lacked complete objec- 
tivity. We recommend that neither the Com- 
mittee’s report nor Dr. Broening’s subsequent 
analysis be used as an official National Council 
report and that the Executive Committee’s 
stand in not accepting the committee report for 
publication be sustained. 


3. There is as yet no official National Coun- 
cil statement concerning periodical literature in 
the English classroom. The increasing popular- 
ity of magazines and newspapers makes desir- 
able a report on the choice and use of periodicals. 
We recommend that the National Council 
sponsor the preparation and publication of a 
pamphlet on the evaluation and use of maga- 
zines and newspapers in the classroom. 


A motion to strike out the first two items in 
this report was lost decisively on a show of 
hands, and the report was approved. 

The Treasurer’s report, as of August 1, 
1945, showed Council resources somewhat 
increased. Membership had increased again, 
even more than it had the year before. 


The College Section elected as members 
of the Section Nominating Committee for 
1946: Ida Jewett, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, and Sister Mary Brigetta, St. 
Scholastica. The Council Executive Com- 
mittee, in accordance with the Constitution, 
appointed Elizabeth Manwaring, Wellesley. 

The Annual Meeting (individual mem- 
bers of the Council) adopted all the eight 
proposed amendments to the Constitution 
printed in the October issue of College Eng- 
lish. These are all technical matters which 
do not affect Council policies. 











AN ENGLISH STYLEBOOK 


In Style Book in English' Professor Ray- 
mond W. Pence has recorded in convenient 
form the most important rules governing 
present-day English usage, supplemented by 
a generous collection of interesting illustra- 
tions from contemporary books, magazines, 
and newspapers. It is constructed on the 
principle that correct usage is best deter- 
mined by observing the practices of the 
great publishing houses of the country. The 
author never asserts what ought to be but 
what actually is prevailing practice of to- 
day. It is a book which can serve as an 
efficient and attractive guide not only for 
freshman students but for nonacademic 
adults as well. 

Among the outstanding features which 
justify a place for it in the forefront of the 
current crop of handbooks are the following: 
a well-written section of “Don’ts” supple- 
menting the explanations of correct usage 
for each of the punctuation marks; unusual- 
ly helpful discussions of such troublesome 
topics as capitals (thirty pages), italics 
(six pages), and abbreviations (twelve 
pages); an enlightening treatment of syl- 
labication, with a wide variety of examples 
involving difficult choices; a list of guiding 
principles, together with a large number of 
applications to specific situations, that 
govern the writing of compound expres- 


‘Raymond W. Pence, Style Book in English. 
New York: Odyssey Press, 1944. 
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sions; a detailed explanation of the use of 
bibliographies and footnotes; and a com- 
prehensive discussion, with most appropri- 
ate illustrative materials, of the latest 
trends in letter-writing. 

In addition, the chapters on ‘The Manu- 
script” and “Preparing ‘Copy’ and Cor- 
recting Proof” go beyond the usual treat- 


ment in similar publications. For instance, ’ 


in the former there are discussions on grades 
of paper, carbon paper, typewriter ribbon, 
and ink; while in the latter there are in- 
teresting explanations of the laws of copy- 
right, the proper methods of handling gal- 
ley and page proofs, and the marks used in 
proofreading. For those who are interested 
in grammatical and rhetorical terms and 
usages, the author has included 213 pages 
of material arranged in alphabetical order. 

The only shortcoming of the book lies in 
the brevity of its treatment of outlining. 
Since the author has designed it for a com- 
plete guide in matters of usage, grammar, 
and the mechanics of writing, it seems to 
me that more than seven pages should have 
been devoted to the principles and practice 
of outlining. But, in spite of this weakness, 
there is no other handbook available for use 
by freshmen which covers the essential 
elements of correct usage with as much 
clarity, directness, and comprehensiveness. 


Nick AARON Forp 


MorGAN STATE COLLEGE 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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In Brief Review 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Plantation Parade: The Grand Manner in Louisiana. 
By Harnett T. KANne. Morrow. $3.50. 


Tales of the great plantations and their owners. 
An intimate study of the social world of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. By the author of 
Bayous of Louisiana. Many photographs. 


A Naturalist in Cuba. By THomas Barbour. Little, 
Brown. $3.00. 


The author of A Naturalist at Large writes in a 
colorful, zestful manner of the scenery and people, 
but most interestingly of the rarer streams, caves, 
reptiles, etc. Good. 


Talk about Russia with Masha Scott. By Peart S. 
Buck. John Day. $1.75. 
Second of a series of “talk books.” Russia as 
seen by a Russian woman who says she is a “‘col- 
lective,” not a Communist. Human. 


For Thee the Best. By MARK ALDANOv. Scribner’s. 
$2.50. 

Europe of post-Napoleonic years, and the part 
Lord Byron took in the Greek liberation struggle. 
Translated from the Russian. One of the several 
good Byron books now appearing. 


Democratic Education. By BENJAMIN Fine. Crowell. 
$2.50. 

The education editor of the New York Times 
writes of the future of colleges in the United States 
and advocates a more practical level, better 
adapted to the needs of the mass of students. 


Gumbo Ya-ya. By LYLE Saxon, ROBERT TALLANT, 
and EpwarD DreyYER. Houghton Mifflin. $5.00. 


A colorful, handsomely illustrated book about 
exotic New Orleans and her Creole ladies. 


Television—the Eyes of Tomorrow. By Captain 
Wi.raM C. Eppy. Prentice-Hall. $3.75. 


A complete authoritative account of television 
in all its aspects. Captain Eddy is commanding 
officer of the Navy’s radio and radar school in Chi- 
cago. He begins with the history of television and its 
development. There are chapters on lighting, trans- 
mission and receivers, control room, color, special 
effects, commercial and economic aspects, and many 
other topics. There is a chapter on “Tall Tales.” 
Many photographs. 
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Tomorrow’s Trade. By Stuart CHASE. Twentieth 
Century Fund. $1.00. 


After World War I, says Mr. Chase, we played 
Santa to the rest of the world to the tune of about 
twenty-four billion dollars. We the voters did not 
understand that our own standard of living, our 
jobs and peace, were involved in foreign questions. 
His “common sense formula’’: 

“The stuff we produce, as a nation 
Plus the stuff we import, 
Less the stuff we export, 
Is a measure of our standard of living.” 


The Cossacks. By Maurice Hrnpus. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 

Hindus, Russian-born American, knows Russia as 
few writers do. He writes a picturesque, apprecia- 
tive story (a bit redundant) of these people whom 
he knows and understands, as “warriers and in- 
dividuals,” as robust and glorious soldiers (the Cos- 
sacks have a five-hundred-year history), who ride 
into battle with shining blades in their hands and 
songs upon their lips. Photographs. 


My Twenty-five Years in China.By JOHN B. POWELL. 
Macmillan. $3.50. 


Mr. Powell went to the Orient in 1917 and for 
twenty-five years lived in Shanghai as editor of the 
China Weekly Review. He traveled extensively about 
the Orient and visited primitive sections. He knew 
Russia, Japan, and the Philippines. In 1941 he was 
imprisoned by the Japs and suffered severely. He 
returned to America on the “Gripsholm.” He has 
written of his knowledge and experience in China 
in a manner that should enlighten and disturb 
Americans. 


The Fireside Book of Christmas Stories. By EDWARD 
WAGENKNECHT. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 
A 704-page anthology of pieces old and new. 
Illustrated. Of lasting interest. 


The Shelley Legend. By RoBERT METCALF SMITH. 

Scribner’s. $5.00. 

How the Shelley biography has developed to 
conform with the whims and ethics of various groups 
who wanted the romantic pagan Shelley to appear as 
a Victorian model. 


The Treasure Chest. Edited by J. DoNALD Apams. 
Dutton. $2.50. 


The initial volume in the “Dutton Companions” 
series of pocket-size books. Excerpts from novels, 
essays, philosophy, travel books, etc. 
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The Best American Short Stories, 1945. Edited by 
MarTHA Fo.ey. Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. 
The best of the year’s short stories, as chosen 
from magazines. Promising new authors and those 
whose reputations are established. 


The Newspaper: Its Making and Its Meaning. By 
MEMBERS OF THE STAFF OF THE “NEw York 
Trmes.”’ Scribner’s. $2.00. 

Essential for young people interested in news- 
paper work as a profession and fascinating for the 
general reader. The book is composed of addresses 
delivered by editors and staff members of the New 
York Times to New York public school teachers un- 
der the auspices of the board of education of New 
York City. Foreword by John E. Wade, superin- 
tendent of schools. 


The Marriage of Josephine. By Marjorie Coryn. 

Appleton-Century. $3.00. 

A picture of the Napoleonic period and the pas- 
sionate, wilful woman who became the empress of 
Napoleon. An exceedingly interesting study of an 
unscrupulous, promiscuous, but fascinating woman 
and her times. Popular reading. 


Cross-section. 1945: A Collection of New American 
Writing. Edited by Epwrn Seaver. Fischer. 
$3.50. 

The second volume of this series. Unpublished 
stories, novels, and poems by promising new writers 
and by others already well known. 


Repent in Haste. By Joun P. MarqQuanp. Little, 
Brown. $1.50. 
A short, revealing story of war marriages. Per- 
haps too late to do most good to the largest number, 
but still revealing. 


No Man Knows My History: The Life of Joseph 
Smith, Mormon Prophet. By Fawn M. Bronte. 
Knopf. $4.00. 


New evidence on the source of the Book of Mor- 
mon, a history of the Mormon church, and much in- 
formation about the melodramatic Smith. Searching 
and sympathetic. Illustrated. 


Glory for Me. By MacKintay Kantor. Coward- 

McCann. $2.50. 

The author of Long Remember, The Voice of Bugle 
Ann, and other books flew, as a war correspondent, 
in combat with the U.S. Air Forces. He saw and 
felt the glory and the horror of war. He has written 
an epic poem of the experiences of those servicemen 
who return to their home town and face the problem 
of readjustment and of forgetting. 


Wonderful Neighbor. By 
$2.50. 
Boyhood memories by the author of Country 
Cured. Human, rich in detail and humor. 


Homer Croy. Harper. 
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Sons of the Morning. By Orro Scurac. Doubleday, 

Doran. $2.75. 

Another author writes of the return of three 
soldiers and their bitterness toward the people in 
their home town. This feeling is intensified by the 
town’s resentment toward the French girl who comes 
to marry the crippled David. The French girl knows 
all the answers. All ends well—for the time. 


Portrait of a Marriage. By Peart S. Buck. John 

Day. $2.50. 

A puzzling psychological study of a marriage. 
Written with Pearl Buck’s usual artistry. A cultured 
artist married an ignorant Pennsylvania farm girl. 
The marriage lasted fifty years. The reader will en- 
joy following the development of the marriage, but 
may question its value to society and to the man 
and woman. After all it was a marriage. 


Bedside Book of Famous French Stories. Edited by 
BELLE BecKEeR and Rospert N. Linscort. In- 
troduction by Lewis GALANTIERE. Random. 
$3.00. 

A Literary Guild selection. Twenty-three stories 
of wide range; not sleepy stories; many of them old 
favorites. Six contemporary writers are represented, 
including Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, André Mal- 
raux, and Edith Thomas. Older writers are Balzac, 
George Sand, Gautier, Flaubert, Zola, Anatole 
France, Maupassant, and others. 


Modern Women in Love. Edited by CHRISTINA 
Steap and WILLIAM BLAKE. Dryden. $3.50. 
Annotated—youth, pursuit, marriage, rarities, 

byways, enigmas. More than sixty stories covering a 
wide range in language and geography. Mr. Unter- 
meyer speaks of the compilation as unsparing and 
understanding. There are no boy-meets-girl or 
tender college romances. Dorothy Thompson is 
credited with saying: “I had no idea so many people 
could make a living by raiding good books.” 


Beach Red. By PETER BOwMAN. Random. $2.50. 

Co-selection of Book of the Month for December. 
In poetic form and language but without rhyme or 
meter the author tells the story of one hour in the 
life of a soldier taking part in the invasion of a Jap- 
held island. 


The River Road. By FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES. 
Messner. $3.00. 
A panorama of the life on a great sugar planta- 
tion during the last twenty-five years or so. Drama- 
tic and colorful. 


The Short Novels of Dostoevsky. Dial. $4.00. 


Six short novels with a foreword and essays by 
Thomas Mann. Six hundred pages. 


All Trivia. By LOGAN PEARSALL SmitH. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.50. 
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A new edition, amended and revised by the au- 
thor: containing “Trivia,” “More Trivia,” “After- 
thoughts,”’ and “Last Words.” 


Lost Continent. By Noe F. Buscu. Harper. $2.50. 

As correspondent for Life magazine, the author 
spent a year in Europe. This is an account of what 
he saw and heard and felt in Yugoslavia, Italy, Ger- 
many, France, the Low Countries, and England. 
He is greatly concerned with their problems. 


The Burning Glass and Other Poems. By WALTER 
De ta Mare. Viking. $2.50. 
Short poems in varied mood and theme by the 
author of Memoires of a Midget and Peacock Pie 


FOR TEACHER AND STUDENT 


About the Round Table. By MARGARET R. SCHERER. 
Publication of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
New York, 1945. Pp. 80. $2.00. 

Eighty-two pictures and a narrative text ex- 
plaining them present admirably some of the great 
stories of King Arthur and his court from their be- 
ginnings in medieval literature and art to their reviv- 
al in the nineteenth century. 


Poet to Poet. Edited by Houston PETERSON and 
Wii1aM S. Lyncu. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1945. Pp. 368. $3.50. 

This is subtitled “A Treasury of Golden Criti- 
cism” and is an anthology of “Great Poems about 
Great Poets.” The two editors have assembled an 
eclectic collection of observations by poets, from 
Christopher Smart, writing in the eighteenth cen- 
tury about David (tenth century before Christ), 
to W. H. Auden, writing in 1939 to the memory of 
William Butler Yeats. 


A Concise Bibliography for Students of English. By 
ArtHuR G. KENNEDy. Stanford University, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1945. Pp. 161. 
$1.50. 

The second and revised edition of a very useful 
manual, systematically arranged. 


The Complete Works of William Shakespeare. Edited 
by Wrtitram ALpis Wricut. Philadelphia: 
Blakiston’s Sons & Co., 1944. Pp. 1597. $3.95. 
A one-volume, large-type Shakespeare, with the 

Cambridge edition text, the Temple notes, and forty 

full-page illustrations by Robert Ball. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


The Use of the Drama. By Hartty GRANVILLE 
BaRKER. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1945. Pp. 91. $1.50. 


Here a man who is an actor, playwright, pro- 
ducer, and critic discusses provocatively and with 
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humor what the drama has been, and is, and sug- 
gests a growing need for the use of the arts in their 
educational aspect as a component part of all uni- 
versity work. 


Catalogue of the Whitman Collection. Compiled by 
ELLEN Frances Frey. Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Library, 1945. Pp. 148. 


Catalogue of the Whitman materials, books, 
manuscripts, pictures, music, and other items in the 
Trent Collection of the Duke University Library. 
It is being distributed to libraries and Whitman col- 
lectors with the compliments of the Duke Library. 


Preface to an American Philosophy of Art. By A. 
Partie McManon. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. 194. $2.50. 


The discrepancies between the theory and prac- 
tice of art in America are discussed and suggestions 
made for a new, realistic American philosophy of art. 


William Ernest Henley. By Jerome HAMILTON 
BucKLEY. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1945. Pp. 234. $2.75. 


A biography of the poet and critical journalist 
as a leader of the “‘counter decadence” movement 
of the nineties. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Problems and Styles of Communication. Edited with 
an Introduction by Wirpur SAMUEL HOWELL. 
New York: F. S. Crofts, 1945. Pp. 436. $2.50. 


Collection of unabridged works by, inter alia, 
Bacon, Ruskin, Pater, Milton, and Mortimer J. 
Adler. The purpose is twofold: to provide the college 
teacher of written and oral composition with ma- 
terials of richness and depth; to oblige the student to 
accept a standard of efficient reading that is deter- 
mined by his capacity to deal with the meanings 
that emerge from the authors’ statements. 


Radio Drama in Action. Edited by Errk BARNouw. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1945. Pp. 397. 
Text ed., $2.25. 


A collection of twenty-five radio plays, contribu- 
tions to the field of “‘public service radio.” Each 
play is preceded by notes concerning the author, 
purpose, and accomplishment. 


The College Writer. By Percy MARKS and ADOLPHUS 
J. Bryan. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1946. 
Pp. 489. 

This freshman manual is based on Marks’s 
Better Themes but is not a third edition. Part I, 
“Theories and Principles” is entirely by Marks. 
Part II, “Handbook for Reference”’ is entirely new 
and is by Bryan. 
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Weatherly TH F EN G LISH 


Moffett 


Prouty HERITAGE 


Noyes 


New anthologies for the standard survey course in English literature. The 
product of actual teaching experience, these fine books give the student a 
carefully selected number of important readings in English prose and poetry 
arranged in chronological order—works which he should know as a part of 
his cultural background or works of evident interest to him. An adequate 
survey in substantially less space with all major authors well represented. 
Interesting literary maps. In 2 vols., each $3.00. 


CORSE . 


Heidler 


COMPOSITION = Wray 


A popular first-year college textbook that is simply and lucidly written. 
Encourages the student to seek and find his own style of writing. Intro- 
ductory chapters with help on how to approach the job of writing, followed 
by a discussion of various kinds of writing. The appendix has the Common 
Forms of English Verse and a reasonably complete and simply indexed 
Handbook of English Usage. Interesting illustrative material from the best 
literature, past and present. $2.25. Brief Course, $1.25 


Write for more information about these distinctive books to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston I7 New York I! Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas | Columbus 16 San Francisco 5 Toronto 5 

















